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Selieving--- 


in the desire and ability of the present student gen- 
eration to build a better world, this magazine brings 
you, month to month--- 


ARTICLES by men and women who in this and 


in many other countries are helping to build a Chris- 
tian world community. 


STUDENT OPINION on matters in which students 


have an opinion to express. 


NEWS from a hundred campuses in this country 
and from foreign lands. 


BOOK REVIEWS---Helps for the local program--- 
poetry---devotional material. 
* 
This magazine aims---to work with students toward the creation 


of one corporate Christian life of the world, from the dormitory 
of the American college tothe pit of the Johannesburg coal mine. 





YOU CAN HELP BY 


Subscribing ($1.00 a year). +» 4 


2. Getting others to subscribe (thoughtful stu- 
dents, interested professors, pastors, frater- 


nities, libraries). Postpaid 
3. Sending news, articles, critically constructive Anywhere 
comments. 


4. Getting others to write. 
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Personal Devil . . . 


A REVIEW of recent events almost persuades one 
that there is a personal devil after all. Everyone agrees 
with Mr. Hull that world recovery from the depression 
awaits a world revival of trade on a basis of reciprocity 
—but the trade agreement with the U. S. S. R. fell 
through and immediately the air was filled with threats 
of tariff reprisals. No one wants war in the far East— 
but a high military source announces that the Pacific 
fleet maneuvers will be held off the Aleutian Islands, 
which as any schoolboy may see, are almost continuous 
with the island archipelago of Japan. One stray shot 
and the game will be on in earnest. Or take the World 
Court. That is such a reasonable, conservative first 
step in the recognition of the plain fact that there are 
certain problems between nations which can best be 
solved in an impartial court of law. But the ghosts of 
post-revolutionary heroes, in burning fear of entangling 
alliances, laid paralyzing hands on the Senate and de- 
spite the clamant needs of the present day and the argu- 
ments of the White House, the vote was “Nay.” Or 
if you like, consider the R. O. T. C. Surely few today 
would defend a policy of militarizing our youth. When 
that policy is employed in foreign nations it is precisely 
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the one about which any American public orator, col- 
legiate or otherwise, most easily waxes indignant. It 
is futile, silly, dangerous, inconsistent with all the pur- 
poses of education—but there you are again. The per- 
sonal devil or his modern social equivalent sees to it 
that the tenure of the compulsory R. O. T. C. actually 
is strengthened. 

Call it what you will. Moral inertia. Lack of ethical 
courage, a breakdown of democracy. A challenge to 
enlightened leadership. Or a personal devil. The fact 
remains. We need something more than education to 
change life—or more accurately, we need an education 
that is fired with some burning loyalty, some utter 
commitment, some gathering up of our whole intellec- 
tual-emotional beings to hurl into the scales when values 
we cherish are endangered. In the colleges particularly 
we should expect to find individuals and groups here 
and there devoted to such effective idealism. Logically 
the Christian Association should be such a group. That 
is its tradition. 

But the objective detachment of the academic world 
is not an atmosphere in which such passionate convic- 
tions flourish. The need therefore is the greater for a 
group which will help its individual members to keep 
vividly alive to the cause in the world that involves hu- 
man life, and alive as well to the resources of life which 
make it possible for us to overcome the “personal 
devils” that impede progress toward what Jesus and his 
followers call the Kingdom of God. 


& 
Honor... 


§T IS doubtful if any honor in the gift of a student 
body exceeds in breadth and depth of opportunity for 
service that of presidency of the Christian Association. 
Other positions may have more prestige; some may 
appear to have more political and social influence; but 
the leadership of the Christian forces of the campus 
opens avenues of influence not duplicated in any of the 
usual campus organizations. Of course this is not 
always the case but potentially it is the challenge which 
confronts each new Christian Association president as 
he or she assumes the duties of this new office. In it 
may center the moral and religious influences of the 
campus; it may become the rallying stimulus to all the 
forces on the campus which make for fuller living, 
more zestful devotion to the making of a better world 
and clear-cut commitment to the way of Jesus as the 
one real savior. for mankind. The presidency may 
mean just that. Unless it is visualized in such terms 
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There is 
little momentum in the Christian Associations. The 
president who thinks he will take it easy and ride along 
on the record of his predecessor, or of his own first 
three months in office, discovers quickly that not only 
is he not holding his own, he is rushing backward at 


however, it will attain no such influence. 


an alarming rate—in the loyalty of his cabinet, in his 


influence on the campus, in his own estimation. Even 
more deadly is the attitude of the president who looks 
upon his position simply as a campus honor. Woe be 
to the president who does not regard it as an honor, 
but paradoxically woe to him who does! 

There are a few simple requirements for the presi- 
dency which experience has abundantly demonstrated. 
Training: last summer fifty presidents spent six weeks 
in Presidents’ Training Schools to learn their jobs. 
Intercolleqnuate fellowship: what campus can go it alone? 
Study: know the best books and periodicals on Chris- 
tian thought and action; secure the best material on 
programs. Prayer: the forces with which we deal can- 
not be promoted or organized; they must be released 
and embodied. A dynamic group: draw together at the 
center of the Association a small group who will band 
themselves together to find the deepest meaning of 
Christian experience for themselves and for all the ac- 
tivities of the Association. 

The presidency may be the highest gift of the student 
be uly. 


From Ptolemy to Copernicus. . . 


TIME was when members of student Christian Asso- 
ciations held a Ptolemaic sociology. Just as in the 
Ptolemaic astronomy the earth was the center of ref- 
erence and the raison d’etre for the rest of the universe, 
so in the Ptolemaic sociology the individual was the 
center and the raison d'etre of the rest of society. The 
resulting myth ran something like this: 


I am a Person on a Campus. I must be carefully looked 
after. I need a Job. I need nice Dates. I need Whole- 
some Recreation. My Morals must be protected. My 
Religious Instincts must be cherished and given Expres- 
sion. My Church Relations must be conserved. My Phi- 
losophy of Life must be nurtured. The Christian Asso- 
ciation exists for these Purposes. Good Townspeople and 
Anxious Graduates give Five Dollars or even Ten Dollars 
each for these Purposes, and if I take Myself (or the 
much wickeder Boy or Girl who belongs to the Other 
Fraternity) seriously, I may even give A Dollar myself. 
Off in the Outer Spaces there exist a State Secretary, a 
Regional Council and a National Headquarters. (There 
is said to be a World’s Student Christian Federation also 
but it is a Nebula which no Telescope has yet analyzed.) 
To these Bodies we give a Percentage of the Graduates’ 
and Townspeoples’ Money because they are our Resource 
Organizations, but we give as little as we can because the 
Resources are Distant and Dubious. Indeed, the most 
Ptolemaic Members of our Cabinet, each year at Budget 
Time, argue that we really should not give them anything 
because the Secretary came to our Campus only twice last 
Year and it is Plain that all this Overhead does us No 
Good. 


Thank God for Copernicus! Hundreds of local stu- 


dent Associations, knowing now how false this fable 
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is, know also that they exist as Christian Associations 
because: there is a Destiny of History to be cooperated 
with and there is a Will of God to be done for the 
whole human race and for the whole future of the 
human race; there is a civilization to be recreated and 
a sorry human life to be broken down (often already 
broken by the weight of its own tragedy) and reshaped 
nearer to the heart’s desire. The individual joins such 
a group for reasons other than to nurse his own tem- 
perature. Eagerly he becomes a cell in a tissue in an 
organ in a body, because the body though it be still a 
dream is so perfect in its beauty. That body is the 
kind of human race God wants and intends. The 
organ is what often before in these pages we have 
called the Christian Internationale. Its fulfillment will 
cost years of mean, unromantic work (political and 
economic work), crises of great agony, and it calls for 
a Christian faith of a wholly untraditional sort, like a 
fierce white light. A Christian Association today (a 
Copernicus one!) is a fellowship of people who have 
gladly become a self-conscious part of such a historic 
growth. 
a 


(From the college press) 
College Daze .. . 


@NLY subconsciously and vaguely does the average 
student seem to realize that America is passing through 
a revolution, a revolution which is altering the lives of 
millions of individuals today, and changing the lives of 
millions tomorrow. 

Approach a student on the question of the New Deal, 
and the following characteristic remark is likely to be 
made: “I’m for it, I guess. I was making $15 a week 
last summer and the NRA raised it to $18.” 

There his thinking process seems to have ended. He 
might as well take a correspondence course in etiquette 
as attend a university. Moreover, this typical answer is 
an evidence of a certain attitude the average student 
has on world affairs. He is interested in the small 
whirl of affairs which affect directly his temporary and 
petty interests. He has forgotten to read, to think, and 
to pr mder. 

Of course, the student is busily engaged with com- 
mittees, coke dates, sororities, fraternities. He does not 
have the time to investigate trivial affairs such as our 
government. 

Because it is the “thing to do,” most students read 
the headlines of the daily newspaper. They feel obliged 
to be informed as to whether the President is in Hono- 
lulu or Chicago, and whether handsome Tugwell has 
startled more lawyers with his fluent vocabulary. 

It has been said that the student lives in an artificial 
world, that he is only pushing away outside affairs be- 
cause he must all too soon face them at the end of his 
college days. However, what is the purpose of a col- 
lege career if it is not a preparation for the world of 
today? Whether he likes it or not, recent governmental 
legislation will become a vital concern in every student’s 


life—The Daily Illini. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE STUDENT MIND 


° 


By WILHELM PAUCK 


- 


German Exchange Student offers some 
penetrating comments, in the making of 


which he sounds a note of friendly warning 


DURING the three closing months of the past year 
I visited* about seventy colleges of the Middle Atlantic, 
Ohio, Rocky Mountain and Southwest regions. In 
spite of the fact that for almost a decade I have been 
in active contact with American students, these visits 
gave me my first real opportunity of acquainting myself 
with their life. 

Let me say first of all that I am profoundly im- 
pressed by the American students’ health both of body 
and mind. Whenever I met with groups of college 
young people, I was thrilled by the awareness that 
they were dominated by a fresh, clean, eagerness to 
develop their lives to the fullest and to enjoy the gifts 
of their existence on earth with that naturalness which 
becomes men and women who do not need constantly 
to think of the state of their physical and mental health. 
In other words, I think that American students are 
a lot of irresistibly attractive people. Everyone who is 
called upon to work with them is in an enviable position. 

There is not much difference between the students 
of the various institutions in the different parts of the 
country. To be sure, local traditions affect the various 
schools in particular ways and the geographical and 
cultural surroundings assert themselves with a certain 
definiteness, but generally speaking, the college mind 
is the same in all parts of America. In the following, 
I shall try to describe some of its characteristics. 


Markedly Independent 


When I apply the memories of my German student 
days of more than a decade ago to my impressions of 
American students, I am struck by the fact that we 
were perhaps intellectually more mature than the 
American college boys of today, but compared with 
them we were personally and socially underdeveloped. 
We were dependent upon our families, financially as 
well as socially. We were confined to the limits of the 
social class from which we had sprung. But the 


* At the invitation of the Spiritual Emphasis Committee of the Student 
Division of the Y. M. C. A. 
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American youth early achieves a remarkable independ- 
ence of character and social status. He thinks of him- 
self as an individual being who in all respects is alone 
responsible with the development of his capacities. 
Often he is economically self-supporting. Socially he 
is emancipated from his family although generally he 
clings to it with a fine loyalty. He knows himself well 
enough to anticipate his future place of responsibility 
in society without recourse to the background from 
which he has come. Consequently, he enjoys and en- 
gages in a planning for his own life which makes him 
dependent chiefly upon himself. 

I am inclined to believe that this trait is due to the 
fact that American society is democratic. Its members 
have the opportunity early in life to assert their right 
as free personalities. Perhaps I should stress that this 
opportunity is extended to the preferred members of 
this society and, in doing so, | express an awareness 
which is shared by a majority of the students, who with 
gratefulness admit that they consider themselves for- 
tunate in having the chance of securing a college edu- 
cation and of enjoying the privilege of a free develop- 
ment of their minds. 


Individuals Are Rare 


In calling the American student individualistically 
independent, I do not apply to him, however, the char- 
acteristic of individuality. Frequently he is a socially 
free person but seldom is he a personality. For rarely 
does he use his freedom in order to be alone with him- 
self and to cultivate within himself those qualities which 
in difference from the endowments of others are his 
very own. The fact that democratic liberty is coupled 
with human equality here makes itself felt. Social 
structures which are built upon the principle of human 
inequality produce a greater variety of individuality 
than those which are erected upon the principle of 
equality. Hence democratic freedom is sociologically 
linked to a levelling force which prevents the assertion 
of those qualities of mind and character which if fully 
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developed create a group distinguished by a variety of 
personalities. 

As part of a democratically equalitarian society 
American colleges are so organized that the individual 
students are seldom alone. The benefits of a creative 
solitariness are unknown to most of them. They are 
together as a group when they eat and drink, when they 
work and play, when they sleep and even when they 
take their morning baths. The college dormitory is a 
wonderful institution for the training of those who as 
individuals must learn to be members of a group, but 
it is also a place which prevents a person from enjoying 
the prerogative of human beings as solitary persons to 
discover their own personal, individual places in the 
order of things. Some years ago Whitehead’s phrase 
that religion is what a man does with his solitariness 
was very popular with students. I must confess that 
I suspect that in college they had (and have) very 
little opportunity of discovering or practicing a reli- 
gion which springs from sources other than the aware- 
ness of the social togetherness of men. To express 
drastically. what I have in mind: It is difficult for me 
to imagine that the “average” American college stu- 
dent can ever be alone with his God in prayer. Day 
and night some voice or sound coming from another 
member of the group in which he lives will be suff- 
ciently audible to him to destroy his solitariness and 
to remind him of the fact that he is a social being. 

The interesting feature of American social life is, 
I think, the togetherness of a competitive individualism 
and a spirit of neighborliness. This feature is the ex- 
pression of the particular kind of democracy developed 
in America under the influence of the frontier. The 
pioneers of all periods of American history were inde- 
pendent, adventurous, competitive individualists, but 
they also desired to live in communities built on a spirit 
of social cohesiveness. The western sections of the 
country still retain this trait more definitely than the 
eastern parts. Even a traveling college lecturer may 
be greeted with a certain reserve or perhaps suspicion 
when he comes to a Middle-Western school, and only 
after he has been found acceptable are the open arms 
of friendly greeting extended to him. 


New Outlook 


The colleges are clearly a part of this American 
tradition, and the college mind reflects it. Now it is 
interesting to observe that with respect to this tradition 
a certain reorientation is going on among college stu- 
dents. Together with a great number of responsible 
social leaders they long for a social order in which the 
fundamental features of democracy will be preserved, 
but in which the spirit of a competitive acquisitivism 
will be dominated by the spirit of social responsibility. 
Only a few years ago the word “success” meant much 
also in the lives of young people. Today they prefer 
to speak of “service,” “development,” “planning.” 

In the colleges there is in the making a new cultural- 
social mood which best can be described as a sense of 
social responsibility. If it can be spread throughout the 
middle classes and if it can be made continuously and 
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increasingly to dominate the programs and actions of 
the government, there will rise in America a social 
order which will successfully avoid the dangers of com- 
munism and fascism. It is my impression that the stu- 
dents are fully aware of this positive possibility, and I 
rejoice in the fact that all over the country they dedi- 
cate themselves to these high purposes. 


Preface to Maturity 


I cannot deny however that I fear that what is now 
beginning will not grow to full maturity unless cer- 
tain deepening influences will soon make themselves 
felt. The American students must learn to be more 
concrete in their social-political outlook. Often have 
[ been astonished at their concern for the happenings 
in Germany, Italy or Russia, and their ignorance of 
the programs and activities of their own government. 
Some, for example, will with passion devote themselves 
to a criticism of German National Socialism, while 
evincing little direct interest for what is taking place in 
their own country. Too much of the social enthusiasm 
of American students is characterized by an abstract, 
unrealistic idealism, or it is directed toward causes 
which lie far away from home. I therefore hope that 
in the near future they will learn to concentrate on the 
political problems of their own state or nation. 

Another need is the development of an historical out- 
look. There are many possible explanations and per- 
haps justifications of its absence. However, I am per- 
suaded that without an historical perspective cultural 
building cannot be successfully undertaken. The Amer- 
ican students do not visualize their present position in 
the stream of civilization in the light of the past and 
hence they do not possess a creative imagination which 
would be helpful to them as they plan for the future. 

But most important of all is the need for the culti- 
vation of the spirit of religious devotion. A sense of 
social responsibility can be maintained only if it is 
based upon the peculiarly religious assurance of the 
meaningfulness of life. Too many American students 
permit themselves to be indifferent toward the ines- 
capable human question of the reason and the purpose 
of living. Either they drift along in the social process 
or they are satisfied with seemingly a profound but 
actually a shallow naturalism. Their concrete knowl- 
edge of Christianity and its character is scant. They 
are critical toward the Church. On the other hand, 
they hardly deserve to be called religious individualists. 
The most crying need of the present student generation, 
which so splendidly is dedicating itself to the good life 
for and of all, is a religious message which will assure 
them that by building a new social order they are con- 
tributing to the realization of the meaning of life itself. 

It is my hope that the churches and particularly the 
religious leaders of the campuses will be able to suggest 
to the students religious convictions which are linked to 
eternity, thus rendering man independent of the de- 
feats and frustrations of the flux of life, and which 
are relatable to contemporary situations, thus enabling 
man to inject into his actions within the contemporary 
scene eternal meanings. 
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THE DIMENSIONS OF 


A STUDENT 


CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


” 


By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


¢ 


THESE last months have heard more widespread, 
more intelligent and more determined discussion of the 
kind of Christian student movement this country needs 
than I have ever known before. What outcome in con- 
crete action the future will witness, no one can fore- 
tell. Already we have watched genuinely new move- 
ments of unmeasured promise come to birth in two 
great areas of the land. And in two others, the con- 
solidation of present forces for far deeper fellowship 
and more effective service. And in still others, where 
no striking changes in organization seem needed or 
desired, healthy self-scrutiny and vitalization. What- 
ever the future record, let it not be said that so much 
talk has been in vain. Hundreds of students and their 
elder comrades have thought through to clarity the di- 
mensions of the “Student Movement which should be.” 
They now envision clearly the goal of their hearts’ de- 
sire. It remains for the patient and painstaking labor 
of the years to translate vision into fact. 

How shall we define a Movement adequate for to- 
day’s tasks? Well, first, we must analyze the setting 
in which it is to live and wield its influence. Next, we 
must discover what distinctive and indispensable con- 
tributions it may make. Finally, we must sense the 
secret of its own inner genius. : 

The Student Movement functions at the hub of three 
concentric spheres of influence. The first is the indi- 
vidual student on our American campuses—his interests 
and problems and needs. The second is the present 
situation in American education. The third is the 
contemporary world scene. 





The Movement must find 
its significance in its relationship to each of these three 
spheres. Any adequate discussion of its opportunity 
would need to analyze each relationship. And would 
seek to answer this key question, “What can this Move- 
ment supply to the individual student, to American edu- 
cation, and to the need of the world through students, 
better than can be supplied in any other way ?” 


Unique Contributions 


Such an analysis would reveal the possibility of 
unique contributions at these three points: 


1. The Christian Movement should furnish to stu- 
dents a more searching, thorough and challenging an- 
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alysis of the nature of our human pilgrimage, and of 
the present crisis and needs of society than can be se- 
cured by students in any other way. This suggestion 
will evoke surprise from many and derision from not a 
few. Surely analysis is no distinctive gift of religion, 
it will be said. Religion may furnish ideals, but not 
comprehension of facts. For understanding of human 
experience we must look to philosophy, and for grasp 
of world problems to economics, sociology and history. 
On the contrary, profound religion invariably breeds in- 
sight. Actually it adds to our wisdom, to our compre- 
hension of the passage of history. Its gift is not merely 
character to utilize knowledge for high purposes, but 
also truer knowledge. It is no accident that a Russian 
visitor, steeped in the anti-religious bias of Russian 
Communism, has just returned from a wide circuit of 
this country with the report that it was among Chris- 
tian students that he found the keenest alertness to 
contemporary problems and the readiest grasp of under- 
lying issues. The secret of this gift of religion we 
shall note ina moment. The main point is—unfailingly 
it should be the contribution of a living Christian fel- 
lowship. 

2. The Christian Movement should furnish to stu- 
dents standards in the light of which significant an- 
alysis may be achieved. Here is the key to its first 
gift. For only when the study of problems proceeds 
from clearly defined convictions, is tested by firmly held 
norms and is motivated by resolute purpose is it likely 
to yield insight as well as information. But it is in- 
sight, not merely information, which is the crying need 
in the equipment of leadership for tomorrow. It is 
precisely here that prevailing American education is 
failing students. A sure sense for the true meaning of 
events and a clear vision of the sound pathway into the 
future spring from profound qualities of inner experi- 
ence—such qualities as Christianity brings to birth 
within minds really tempered by its influence. 





3. The Christian Movement should furnish to those 
who are its members devotion through which alone, in 
this obdurate, wayward, unyielding world of ours, re- 
sults are really accomplished. In striking contrast to 
the merely dispassionate interest of the ‘‘academic atti- 
tude,” the Christian is marked by a “lunge of the whole 
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personality toward action.” Profound concern, rest- 
less dissatisfaction with things as they are, the will to 
effect change, characterize him. 
tort his insight. 


They should not dis- 
Rather, they give his study of prob- 
lems that practical orientation without which insight 
seldom follows. And forever they protect him from 
the futility of the mere spectator. His is the interest 
which is determined to link action to investigation, and 
is prepared to make the sacrifices required for signifi- 
cant results. Here again is an invaluable gift to the 
educational scene and society’s need. 


The keynotes for the Christian student movement 
toward which men and women are reaching out today 
are to be found in the two words which have echoed 
more frequently than any others in the discussions of 
recent months—inclusiveness and incisiveness. 


Inclusive 


It should aim to be inclusive not merely in the obvious 
sense of embracing within its fellowship both men and 
women, and students of varied denominational connec- 
tions—Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, etc.—although these two phases of inclusiveness 
are by no means without significance in themselves. 
But the inclusiveness desired is a profounder thing than 
that. 

1. The Movement should unite within its member- 
ship the mildly interested and the deeply interested: 
Those who approach the movement sceptically with a 
willingness to be convinced and those who, already fully 
convinced, are eager for action. Each group sorely 
needs enrichment and correction from the other. 

2. The Movement should make full and equal place 
within its life and its program for those who primarily 
are seeking strengthening of the inner resources for 
life and those whose passionate concern is for social 
change. Each group sorely needs enrichment and cor- 
rection from the other. 

3. The Movement should provide in its influence 
both the gifts of ministry and the challenge of prophecy. 
In the familiar language of the church, it should be both 
prophet and priest for all. To the lonely, the baffled, 
the disheartened, the neglected, it must always be pre- 
pared to bring cheer and guidance and practical relief 
and the immeasurable sustenance of understanding 
comradeship. And these and others, in far different 
mood, it must forever be prodding with its insistent 
summons to dangerous and daring crusading. 

4. The Movement should give to students what they 
desire. And it should give them what they need. Very 
often these are far from the same thing. Not infre- 
quently, a student comes to the Movement asking ex- 
planation of some abstruse intellectual perplexity ; what 
he really needs is the catharsis of stern moral challenge. 
not infrequently, a student comes seeking comfort and 
coddling; what he needs is to be thrust out into the 
maelstrom of contemporary problems. Not infre- 
quently, a student comes inveighing against social 
wrongs, always of course someone else’s sins; what he 
needs is a realistic facing of his personal shortcomings. 
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5. The Movement should prepare students for to- 
day. And it should prepare them for every day. It 
should equip them to take their places, intelligently, 
shrewdly, indomitably, in the immediate issues of na- 
tional and world life. And it should furnish them with 
that equipment of stability and of inner resource which 
shall enable them to move freely, to live gloriously and 
to work significantly in any circumstance which the 
uncertain and precarious future toward which we are 
now headed may thrust upon us. Men who read rightly 
the signs of their times and know something of the 
medicine for the moment; men whose roots reach far 
down below the shifting sands of the passing present 
and draw steadily from springs which never fail—only 
such men and women will be greatly useful in the days 
of our generation. 


Incisive 

3ut inclusiveness is only one aspect of the objective. 
The word fully as much on the lips of those who dream 
and talk and plan for a student movement adequate for 
tomorrow is—iicisiveness. They seek greater incisive- 
ness in analysis and in message. Even more important, 
greater incisiveness in action, with a strong insistence 
upon concrete experiment and definite accomplishment. 

Among those who seek a new Movement, some invi- 
sion a much broader, more catholic, more all-embracing 
fellowship. But others are picturing a crusading 
group, whatever its numbers, which shall be far more 
vigorous and vital, far more exacting in its demands 
upon its members. Sometimes, though by no means 
always, are both ideals in the minds of the same per- 
sons. Very seldom is it realized how different are the 
two ideals, how difficult if not impossible their union. 
For broad inclusiveness is almost always bought at the 
price of vagueness of message and flatness of life. By 
the same token, sharpened incisiveness invariably e.- 
cludes. There are those who warn that the two ideals 
cannot be welded within a single movement. 

Rather, it should be our deep and determined convic- 
tion that the two can and shall be joined. Indeed, only 
by the union and mutual penetration of these varied 
types and emphases can the richest and soundest and 
most fruitful incisiveness be assured. A less catholic 
fellowship may generate vigor, but its influence will be 
warped by narrowness and vitiated by self-righteous- 
ness. One of the wisest interpreters of religion in our 
day suggests that two features must mark any religion 
claiming the allegiance of all men—a universal sym- 
pathy and a unique message. In these same two quali- 
ties is to be discovered the secret of the grip Jesus 
holds upon the loyalty of mankind—a sympathy so 
catholic as to draw all men fully within its embrace, a 
meaning so unique as to render him the unchallenged 
center of their universe. To be similarly distinguished 
must be the aim of any movement calling itself Chris- 
tian. Indeed, this is the final instance of inclusiveness 
the Movement must seek—the linkage of broad inclu- 
siveness with deepened incisiveness. That it can be 
achieved, and that in its accomplishment is the great 
promise of enduring power, should be its final faith. 
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LET’S BE 
REALISTIC! 


° 


---can we possibly stand 
the strain of choosing 


for Jesus Christ ? 


By W. A. VISSER t’HOOFT 


fl HOPE that a good many students after reading the 
first three articles in this series* have said to them- 
selves something like this: “All this sounds very nice 
and it may be true; but, like most religious talk today, 
it suffers from the defect that it has no imaginable re- 
lation to the reality of my life. For in what way 
could a choice for Christ possibly affect my life? I 
could no more become like him than I can make myself 
into a great scientist by choosing for Einstein or a 
great philosopher by choosing for Plato.” 

Such a reaction is in line with the realism for which 
students today get so much credit. And, which is more 
important, it paves the way for an understanding of 
the deeper regions of Christian faith. In fact it is an 
open question whether a person who has never been 
thoroughly irritated by the demand that he should 
choose for Christ, can ever understand what Christian- 
ity is all about. 


Unattainable Ideal? 


The objection is true enough. A real confrontation 
with Christ is by no means such an elevating experi- 
ence as we hear too often described in well-meaning 
It is most often a disconcerting event made 
up of a mixture of attraction and repulsion, of the 
vague feeling that we cannot afford to be indifferent to 
him, and of the impression that we had better try to 
keep out of his reach. 


sermons. 


For after all, if we really let him take the lead may 
we not get involved in this strange atmosphere of sac- 
rifice and humiliation, of obedience and suffering, which 
he accepted for himself? Again, as we come to know 
him better, the distance between him and ourselves 
seems to become greater. His singleness of motive, his 
complete selflessness, his absolute concentration on the 
will of God—make it seem preposterous that we should 
even dream of following him. “He is too great for 
our small hearts.” Realism demands that we should 
simply admit it and draw the consequences. 

What are these consequences? If Christianity means 
nothing but imitation of Christ, it may claim to be the 
highest religion of all or the most exalted idealism but 
most certainly it is not a relevant answer to the problem 
of your life and mine. For what we need is not to be 


* This series, outlining the Christian philosophy of life, began in the 


November, 1934, issue of this magazire. 
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fascinated by unattainable ideals but to be helped at 
the place where we find ourselves today. 

But—thank God—Christianity is not mere idealism. 
It is all a vast misunderstanding to think that the choice 
for Christ is not more than the choice of an ideal or 
pattern for one’s life. The gospel has not forgotten 
the ordinary reality of our lives; it is full of precisely 
that kind of thing and it aims neither at supermen nor 
at dreamers but at people like ourselves. De we make 
the experience that Jesus demands the impossible? But 
the disciples and apostles have made that experience in 
a much more incisive way. Do we wonder whether the 
gospel can have any place in the petty dimensions of 
our lives? Precisely, it is the lives that were all in a 
mess, the lives of publicans and sinners, that Jesus was 
most deeply interested in. 


Give Us Tangibles 


Oswald Spengler has written: “Idealism is coward- 
ice.” He means that it is typical of idealism to remain 
constantly on the plane of the “ought” and to act as an 
escape from the more real and more difficult plane of 
the “‘is,”” where we face ourselves and the world as they 
really are. Today we are fortunately engaged in a 
violent reaction against that opiate. We are sick of the 
untold volumes that have been written to tell us what 
the world might be like if we would all behave nicely, 
and we cannot stand any longer the sermons which are 
no more than paraphrases of the good old poem: 


Ah, if all men were good and wise 
And thereby acted well 

The world would be like paradise 
Though now it’s more like hell. 


But the tragedy is that many are still convinced that 
Christianity and religion in general belong to that unreal 
realm of counsels of perfection, and since they desire 
something concrete and substantial, they turn to what 
seem more tangible faiths—such as those dealing with 
blood and soil and bread and not with abstractions. 

Let them take a look at the real gospel. They will 
find that there is no trace of “idealism” in it and that 
Cromwell was right when he said that “Jesus spoke 
things.” For Jesus does not merely announce “prin- 
ciples” or even “a way of life,” nor does he speak hy- 
pothetically. Rather, he is an announcer of realities 
and facts. 
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We Need God 


He knew of their impotence to do 
what they themselves knew to be true and right. He 
knew how they were caught in a perpetuum mobile of 
having their good will overruled by their selfishness, of 
a consequently bad conscience and of new frustrated 
efforts. And therefore he did not simply add to the 
world’s already well-equipped store of good ethical ad 
vice but aimed at the root of our troubles, which is our 
lack of faith, our separation from God. 


Jesus knew men. 


To him the 
one thing that makes us incapable of getting anywhere 
with our moral struggles is that we try to solve the 
whole problem by ourselves, instead of letting the 
Gordian knot to be cut by the only one who can cut it. 
What we need is renewal, not merely more good will 
but a chance to begin again with a clean sheet. But 
no one can liberate us from the weight of a thousand 
failures or give us the courage to carry on in spite of 
our innumerable defeats, unless it be God himself. 
For, since God has created us he can also recreate us. 
Therefore Jesus speaks not only of following his ex- 
ample but also of newness of life and the grace of 
God. We may return after we have made a mess of 
our lives and if our return is a real turning toward 
God he will blot out our past, even if we have lived 
“in a far-away country” and “among the swine.” 

Jesus not only teaches this as a new philosophy or 
as a beautiful idea. He incarnates that attitude of God 
by actually forgiving sins himself. It is a scandal to 
it is a matter of additional aston- 
ishment to us; but the fact remains that he acts as the 
representative of God by taking away the burden, by 
becoming himself the liberator of humanity. 


his contemporaries ; 


He has 
shown what life might be, but his ideal is not a tanta- 
lizing castle in the air, making us despair as soon as 
we try seriously to carry it into our lives. His ideal 
enters into the realm of facts in two ways—in the first 
place as he lives it out and in the second place as he 
makes it possible for us to go on pursuing it in spite 
of failure and defeat. 

This whole emphasis on sin and grace is then not 
It is rather the char- 
acteristic that distinguishes a purely ideal Christianity 
“in the air” from a Christianity which has come to 
Without this emphasis the gospel 
is mere good advice without power. With this em- 
phasis it becomes a force of renewal and transforma- 
tion. 


merely a theological invention. 


grips with reality. 


Let us not be put off too easily by words which may 
have become connected in our minds with associations 
of empty formalism or dead othodoxy. The fact of 
our falling short of and opposition to that which God 
would have us make of our lives, is a reality which 
remains, even if many “sins” which former generations 
got excited about do not seem quite as sinful to us. 
Sin is not in the first place a term of morals but a term 
of faith. It is not some infraction of the code of so- 
cial, conventional morality —but that which we do 
against God. That is why it is so impossible to explain 
what sin is to those who have never met the fact of 
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God in their lives. And that is also why those who 
have known God most really, have also had the most 
profound sense of sin. Except one—Jesus Christ. For 
while he has come to share our kind of life in all re- 
spects, he remains unique in that he alone never dis- 
obeyed the will of God. 


The Biggest Thing of All 


A Christian, then, is not characterized only by doing 
something, but also by accepting something. In fact 
the New Testament puts it even more strongly by em- 
phasizing that the attitude of acceptance, if engaged in 
with one’s whole life and personality, will lead natu- 
rally to the doing. Those who stand in the receiving 
attitude (the beggars in spirit; Mary not Martha; the 
publican, not the Pharisee) are “‘justified’’—that is to 
say, citizens of the Kingdom. The real difference be- 
tween Christians and others lies in this attitude and not 
in exterior characteristics. Faith, which is both a mat- 
ter of the highest activity and of the most complete 
receptivity, is the thing that really counts. Everything 
else is the natural outcome of this basic openness to- 
ward God. 

The gospel is realistic in that it deals with us as and 
where we are. It is also realistic in promising not 
more than can be honestly promised on this earth. It 
promises that it will enable us to stand the strain of 
living in two realms—the realm of God’s direct rule and 
realm of this world. It does not promise that it will 
give us right here and now some cure against all sin 
and weakness and frustration. It does not even prom- 
ise perfect happiness, such as the many would-be reli- 
gions pretend to offer to their followers. The disciples 
of Jesus Christ who never took any shortcuts, cannot 
expect to have their life-problem solved so cheaply. 
The Cross figures in their lives as well as in his. And 
therefore “success” is cut out of their dictionary. But 
then there are bigger things than happiness and suc- 
cess. And the biggest of them all is to live by the 
example as well as by the forgiveness of Jesus Christ. 


Explanation and Apology 


Our January-February issue (page 93) contained a 
misstatement for which we hasten to make due apology. 
Commenting editorially on what has seemed to us to 
be the dangerous tendency to discipline any dissenting 
or troublesome student opinion, we named City College 
of New York, the University of California at Los 
Angeles and Tulane University as examples. The nam- 
ing of Tulane was clearly an error, which we deeply re- 
gret. It probably is generally understood that refer- 
ence to recent events at Louisiana State University was 
intended. In so far as we are informed of affairs at 
Tulane, the student body at that university enjoy an 
academic atmosphere singularly free from administra- 
tive or political curbs on student speech and action. 

THe Eprrors. 
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Wruat Can THE 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS Do? 


---about campus 
and world problems ? 


We Must Choose 
STUDENTS are forced by world-wide and campus 
events to choose one of two alternatives—we must be 
cynics or crusaders. ‘The realities that confront us will 
not allow us to be anything else—we must choose! 

Sut all the world isn’t running amuck—there are 
those who have been captured by a vision of their part 
in building a better world, a world in which Jesus’ 
ethics actually have been put into practice. These peo- 
ple have no illusions about the kind of world in which 
we are living. Further, these same people have a way of 
seeing that the problems of the world exist entirely, or 
at least in embryo, right on their own campus. Eco- 
nomic justice in industry?—how about janitors and 
dishwashers in your college? Racial discrimination in 
Germany and in our South? What about Negroes, 
Jews, and “national groups” in your dormitories? Class 
distinctions ?—Is the social life on your campus open 
to all? War?—Are you a member of your campus 
peace club? Wealth insolently squandered in unpro- 
ductive luxury for a few and hunger for many ?—What 
about the next prom, will its tinsel be expensive? 
Spiritual blindness in the Soviet ?—What about reli- 
gious indifference in your own campus social group? 
Jesus crucified on Golgotha?—Is the moral inertia of 
college life crucifying Jesus on your campus? 

For those who are intelligent crusaders, it is Jesus 
or nobody. Jesus rises from the monotonous levels of 
humanity as a “Lone Tower of Enablement.” Why? 
Secause there is in him both an actuality and an idea, 
a Tower that has been a source of dynamic because it 
has inspired loyalty and confidence. 

Read about Jesus to understand the manner of man 
he was. Read a gospel, or all the gospels through; 
don’t read his teaching only, but read his biography as 
well that you might get a clear picture of his point of 
view as he dealt with his fellows. And, of course, you 
will want to read Limbert’s “Jesus, Man of Galilee,” 
Van Dusen’s “In Quest of Life’s Meaning,” and Cur- 
ry’s “Jesus and His Cause.” Thus you will get the 
implications of Jesus’ teaching for (1) personal liv- 
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ing; (2 )the activity of the Christian Association on 
your campus; (3) the discovery of the particular 
needs in the world at large as well as on your campus 
and suggestions of the manner in meeting them. You, 
too, will discover the way in which Jesus has trans- 
formed individual and group life in historical Chris- 
tianity. 

Additional understanding of Jesus comes through 
personal commitment to Christian discipline, including 
(1) prayer, meditation, worship; (2) practice of 
Christian personal standards of living and participation 
in Christian sharing and service. Again, understanding 
comes through elistment in campaigns to change (1) un- 
Christian attitudes; (2) political, social, economic, and 
interracial maladjustments on the campus; and (3) 
movements toward Christian social ideals and programs. 


If you are a leader in the C. A., you will have to help 
beginners to realize the rich possibilities in the above 
suggestions. Then, too, you must strive to present 
Jesus more adequately through (1) the college chapel; 
(2) the college curriculum; (3) informal discussion 
groups in natural meeting places; (4) special-purpose 
retreats; (5) guest speakers who have had a vital life 
experience. 

The job of understanding Jesus is real—yet the ef- 
fort is worth while in that it gives power for significant 
Christian living. CLARENCE B. HOWELLS. 

Bucknell, ’35. 

a 


Understand Jesus 


§T IS not enough to talk of “inspirational religion” 
and “cosmic realities’; before we can have a vital 
Christian force on campus we must have a group who 
are earnestly trying to follow Jesus Christ as a guide. 

The Association president must be consecrated to his 
task, looking upon it as his major activity. His own 
Christian life must be one of deep personal devotion, 
strengthened by study, prayer, and meditation. Then 
he should attempt to build up an informal group of 
cabinet members, .perhaps only five at first, of those 
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who are most deeply Christian. This group can meet 
together for a short period every day, or as often dur- 
ing the week as possible, to engage in prayer, Bible 
reading, and inspirational talk. One of the finest aids 
| know for such a group is Kirby Page’s Living Tri- 
umphantly. Such an inner circle of worshippers must 
be the guiding center and bulwark of the Association. 
They will soon form a group of friends, too, mutually 
enriching one another’s lives and tasks. 

Another necessary source of strength is a worth- 
while Bible course centered about the life and thought 
of Jesus. For Jesus does have something unique to 
say to us in our personal lives, and in campus and world 
problems. We must understand his own religious ex- 
perience and the methods he used in dealing with his 
fellowmen. Love was the law of his life; we must 
realize the law of love for our own world. In the 
words of E. F. Tittle, “Jesus bet his life on the love of 
God—not an easy thing to do.” We, too, must realize 
the implications of this, and then bet our lives on the 
love of God. LOUISE JOHNSON. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
2 


Overcome Illiteracy 
A STUDENT Christian Association, as I see it, has 


two contributions to make toward a solution of world 
as well as campus problems: (1) it can seek to impart 
to students a religious consciousness and sensitivity ; 
(2) it can point to the implications of Christ’s teach- 
ings for every-day life. 

It is trite to say that an adequate performance of this 
two-fold task cannot take place without a knowledge 
of characteristic student attitudes toward religion. Re- 
ligious illiteracy on the campus can be combatted only 
where there is a thorough understanding of the intricate 
problems related to religious adjustment. The impli- 
cations of this fact stamp the religious function of a 
Christian Association with a multifold, rather than a 
two-fold character. Precisely what can a Christian As- 
sociation do about it? 

One definite goal a Christian Association could set 
up would be the forming of a small group who would 
be heart and soul behind all efforts on the campus to 
dispel those attitudes not conducive to a proper religious 
adjustment. Such a group would meet weekly and the 
time set for it to convene would be binding. Prayer 
and discussion, both of these in terms of the religious 
needs of the campus, would characterize the activities 
of the group as a whole at its weekly meetings. The 
individual members, however, would be active through- 
out the week. In this group there would be at least 
one person whose whole efforts in connection with the 
work of the Christian Association would be centered 
around the task of helping students in their religious 
adjustments. 

Such an individual together with his helpers could 
get discussion groups underway dealing with religious, 
philosophical, and even economic problems, possibly 
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led by faculty members. 


He could make a point of 
seeing that certain students were contacted regularly 
in ways which would lead to the bolstering of their 
faith—at the dinner table, in the room late in the eve- 


ning, or at a discussion group. He would keep in 
touch with student movement periodicals, underlining 
important passages and placing these at the disposal 
of students. His task and that of his co-workers would 
be functional and not stereotyped in the least. His 
endeavors can be duplicated as many times as there are 
individuals enough interested. Rosert B. Brirce. 
Yale. 
* 


Learn About Missions 


THERE is on many campuses a vast ignorance con- 
cerning the missionary enterprise. Most of us are so 
unacquainted with the work of the church abroad that 
we have no intelligent basis on which to form attitudes 
toward it. To meet this situation: 


Appoint a Committee. The chairman must, above all, 
be enthusiastic and capable. If not fully informed on 
the subject of missions, that is a secondary considera- 
tion if he is eager to learn. But the Christian Asso- 
ciation will accomplish nothing in this field if it dele- 
gates responsibility to no one at all, or to someone who 
means well but simply has neither the personality nor 
ability to be a leader. 


Use Available Literature. Too many people think of 
the missionary enterprise in terms of some ardent indi- 
vidual distributing tracts as he hurries from one village 
to the next. The biggest task of the C. A. in regard to 
world missions is to acquaint people with them as they 
really are. There are many ways to do this. One of 
them is through reading—and I recommend it, unpopu- 
lar as reading is supposed to be on the college campus. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR Horizons is an excel- 
lent guide to worth-while books in the field; in addi- 
tion it contains many valuable articles. If the college 
library has none of the books, requests might bring 
about the addition of some of them. 

An up-to-the-minute pamphlet is The Christian In- 
ternationale,* edited by Raymond P. Currier. It is 
excellent for informal study and discussion, for a small 
number or a large group. The pamphlet is complete, 
with its own reference material, so that a group may 
plow right ahead. The Group Manualf is very useful 
either for use by a group or by the person in charge of 
missionary interest and activity. The manual gives 
advice concerning: Reading and Study, Worship Pro- 
grams; Speakers; Feature Programs; Socials;. Post- 
ers; Plays. 

Utilize Conferences. Conferences on missions, which 
increasingly are being held under joint student move- 
ment auspices, offer excellent opportunities for stu- 
dents to gain new concepts of missions. These are held 


* Secure from Room 802, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City; 30 
cents. 


+ Published by the Student Volunteer Movement, 254 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City; 10 cents. 
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in a number of states durings the spring months. This 
year we have an unusual opportunity for renewing in- 
terest in the work of the world Christian mission in the 
Quadrennial Convention to be held at Cleveland De- 
cember 28, 1935-January 1, 1936, under the auspices 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. This convention, 
bringing together hundreds of students to hear men and 
women of world significance, is something that one can 
ill afford to miss. 


Don’t be discouraged! If all of these suggestions 
seem impossible for your campus, do not despair. lf 
you are willing to do some reading and study on your 
own, start out and do what you can. If you are sincere, 
you will probably find that the task is not as difficult 
as you had thought. As in everything, the genuine 
enthusiasm of one individual makes that of another 
catch fire. ELIZABETH MINTER. 

Yale Divinity School. 

. 


Get Into the Peace Battle 


IN COLLEGE, work for peace falls into two parts— 
education of the student body, and translation of be- 
lief into action. The educational part should not be 
difficult. Excellent books and speakers are available. 
Every Christian Association and church club should be 
in touch with the major peace organizations, through 
their publications. I find Peace Action,* the monthly 
bulletin of the National Council for the Prevention of 
War, is indispensable. It gives a full survey of the 
peace battle-front, and an analysis of current legislation 
affecting peace. Debates between a distinguished paci- 
fist and an army or navy officer are often helpful. The 
cause of peace does not suffer from the presentation 
of both sides. I believe that a very successful series 
of discussion groups can be built up around the differ- 
ent approaches to pacifism. Although the Christian 
should be essentially a conscientious objector, it is too 
much to hope that many students, at first anyway, will 
take this extreme stand. The approach to peace through 
international codperation—through such bodies as the 
League and the important but often forgotten Inter- 
national Labor Organization; the approach through 
public education, through peace legislation of various 
sorts; through world missions; and finally, through 
conscientious objection (nonresistance) may be 
studied at successive meetings. The field of peace work 
is so rich and wide. Where International Relations 
Clubs are already carrying on peace education on 
campus, I believe that the C. A. should codperate, if 
possible, rather than offer a competing program. How- 
ever, there should be separate meetings in which the 
Christian aspects are stressed: the good-will approach 
rather than the antagonistic one. I believe that peace 
work can easily become the field for better codperation 
between Jews and Christians on campus, and that we 
have much to learn from the Jews, who usually are 
far ahead of other racial groups in social action. 





* Fifty cents a year. Secure from National Council for the Prevention 
of War, Washington, D. C. 
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God's Dreams 


Dreams are they---but they are God's dreams ! 
Shall we decry them and scorn them? 
That men shall love one another, 
That white shall call black man brother, 
That greed shall pass from the market-place, 
That lust shall yield to love for the race, 
That man shall meet with God face to face--- 
Dreams are they all, 

But shall we despise them--- 


God's dreams ! 


Dreams are they---to become man’s dreams! 

Can we say nay as they claim us? 

That men shall cease from their hating, 

That war shall soon be abating, 

That the glory of kings and lords shall pale, 

That the pride of dominion and power shall fail, 

That the love of humanity shall prevail--- 

Dreams are they all, 

But shall we despise them--- 
God's dreams ! 
THOMAS CURTIS CLARK. 

in It Shall Not Be Again. 
@ Publication of Richard R. Smith, Inc. 








In many colleges, the problem of peace action is more 
important even than education. Many students who 
call themselves pacifist never lift a hand to aid the 
cause. It is most important that the habit of doing 
something about one’s convictions be formed while still 
in college. Our country cannot afford to educate its 
picked youth and then have them turn out to be intel- 
ligently inert. I believe that it is a prime task of the 
5S. C. M. and of college C. A.’s to bring students in 
touch with peace organizations, and to get them joined 
up before they leave college. Most students know 
nothing about the work of such organizations. Al- 
though peace action while in college is profitable, in so 
far as students have the time to engage in it, it is far 
more important to insure their giving active support 
after they leave college. No matter what their life 
work is to be, they will have some time to give sup- 
port to a cause to which they are devoted. 

ELIZABETH BRAINERD. 

Wellesley. 

a 


Eliminate War! 


AS STUDENTS training for creative work in the 
world, we face the probable mobilization of our physical 
as well as our mental energies for the purposes of 
murder and destruction, in another war. As Christians, 
we face the destruction of all values we hold dear. 

But what can we do about the social crime of war? 
A threefold task is before us: the elimination of the 
causes of war, the elimination of the present war struc- 
ture, and preparation for the stopping of war if it is 
declared. 











War is not inherent in man; it is inherent, however, 
in the present social structure. A primary task, then, 
is the elimination of the existing profit economy with 
its continual need for imperialist expansion as it seeks 
to avoid the results of its internal contradictions. The 
constant struggle for markets arising from the profit 
economy gives rise to nationalism, jingoism and chau- 
vinism. Because of the constant interaction between 
these forces and the economic struggle, they cannot be 
sasic, then, 
is the effort to eliminate the present form of social or- 
ganization. 


isolated as lone causes and fought alone. 


As students we can begin to line our- 
selves up with organizations which have as their end 
the elimination of the existing profit system. This of 
course means participation in labor, political, and con- 
sumer action aimed at basic social change. 

\We must also take up the struggle against every 
phase of the existing war machine. This means that 
we begin at home in the struggle against military train- 
ing in all its forms. From this start we must broaden 
) participation in every effort made to lessen 
the military structure of the United States. 


out int 


\nother thing we can do is to make people realize 
that the real enemy facing the people of the world is 
war itself. This means that our struggle is against 
those groups in every country which perpetuate and 
propagandize for the war machine. We must begin to 
see the international picture of workers, students, and 
intellectuals struggling against the propaganda press, 
those attempting to maintain vested interest, and the 
military clique. We must show that so-called “defen- 
sive” wars are fallacious. The recent college peace poll 
should warn us to set as our next goal in peace educa- 
tion, the clarification of “‘defensive’’ and “offensive” 
war. Only men and women who will think their way 
through the war question now, will be effective in hin- 
dering or stopping war after it has been declared. 

We must let our opposition to war be known to the 
powers that be. The International Student Strike, 
next April, is one way students of America can ex- 
press their unity with those of other lands in opposi- 
tion to war and the machinery of war. In England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Mexico, and other countries, 
students will meet to make known their opposition to 
war. Let Christian students of America take responsi- 
bility in organizing an effective student demonstration 
in this country. Au. HAMILTON. 

U.C.L. A. 


We Must Produce Leaders 


FROM an ethical point of view our economic order 
is open to criticism for its tremendous injustices and 
for its tendency to discourage certain ethical attitudes, 
particularly the desire to serve others. Individuals and 
institutions must share the responsibility for this situa- 
tion, which indicates that progress toward an ethical 
economic order has indeed been slow. 

What is necessary to hasten this progress? The 
moral character of men and women must be stimulated. 
The injustices of our present order must be made clear 
and their results revealed. Above all, great numbers 
of men and women, particularly young men and young 
women, must take an active part in rebuilding our or- 
der—in modifying institutions and in awakening the 
people working within them. 

Three methods are available, which, if used together, 
will enable a Christian Association to exert a strong 
influence on the men and women on its campus. The 
first is its distinctly religious activity in which it seeks 
to build ideals of justice and of service into the religion 
and philosophy of those whom it reaches in this way. 
The second method is to provide a clear picture of the 
economic system and to investigate certain emergent 
problems through study and discussion groups and lec- 
ture series. A Christian Association cannot provide 
the thorough and unbiased study of the problems, pos- 
sible solutions, and methods of achieving those solu- 
tions which anyone who would be a leader in this move- 
ment must make, but it can encourage such a study 
and can suggest certain major points to those not in a 
position to make adequate investigations of their own. 
Finally, a Christian Association can bring students into 
close contact with actual injustices and their results. 
This may be done through personal investigations of 
homes in local slum areas, of working conditions in 
near-by factories, of the bargaining power of workers, 
of the freedom of choice of consumers, and of the 
physical, mental and spiritual effects of prolonged un- 
employment. 

To work toward an ethical economic order is an ar- 
duous but challenging task. Any success that may be 
achieved will depend on the number and quality of in- 
telligent people who will devote themselves to it. It is 
in enlisting young people in this cause that a college 
Christian Association has a major opportunity to serve 
the future. Joun NIxon. 


Swarthmore. 
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To Be 


PRESIDENT IN °35D 


To Size it Up 


if THE purpose of the Association is to be realized, 
the fiery revolutionist, the intellectual atheist, the nar- 
row mystic, the active athlete, the social butterfly must 
all be led toward a fully-rounded and deeply satisfying 
life compatible with and of service to their fellowmen. 
Overwhelming idea! 

To get even a start on the task, we must conceive of 
dozens of activities (which to keep integrated demand 
executive ability) ; social service to the underpriviliged 
of the community; forums and discussion groups on 
everything from sex adjustments to international rela- 
tions, from the gold standard to the life of Jesus; 
dances; cabinet meetings; worship services; deputa- 
tions to near-by churches and labor unions; above all, 
opportunities for close, personal friendships. 

With the best of organizational set-ups things may 
still go wrong, for the human factor enters in: an able 
committee chairman drops in his studies and has to 
resign; some promising freshman is missed in spite of 
thorough combing by the Freshman Committee; a boy 
bred in a religious home has his faith shaken by an 
agnostic but popular professor; no one goes to daily 
chapel. 

But more is involved in the president’s job than ex- 
ecutive ability. How some of us would like to say, 
You do this!’ You do that !—as in a factory. But the 
president must lead, he cannot order, his fellows. And 
no mass program will do. We must be extraordinarily 
personal. Two or three man-to-man “bull sessions” 
usually prove more valuable than a speaker who draws 
hundreds—although the large group meeting has its 
distinct place in a well-rounded program. 

In 1935 powerful forces are arrayed against us at 
the very beginning. The millstone of popular indiffer- 
ence toward anyone who stresses the spiritual needs and 
sources of power in the world is a deadening drag on 
one’s efforts. The most enticing features of our pro- 
gram often gather but little momentum. To meet this 
situation there must be persistent courage and a stead- 
fast faith that even if only twelve come to a meeting 
where we wanted a hundred, it is still worth while. 
The determination and faith which make possible con- 
tinued toil in the face of discouragement, can be 
achieved only through spiritual experience in ourselves ; 
we must obtain that staying power which comes from 
knowing that we are struggling forward in the same 
essential direction as the basic forces at work in our 
cosmos. 

Dynamic conviction comes in different ways. Per- 
sonal meditation and prayer frequently finds itself 
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«««presidents of this and 
yesteryear tell the costs of 
being president--- in time, ef- 
fort and devotion» »»»»»» 


deepened and strengthened when shared in company 
with a few close friends. And further, every Christian 
leader should keep in touch with the development of 
thought in science, philosophy and religion. The ulti- 
mate fortification comes after we have thus opened our- 
selves unto all that seems truth, and God opens him- 
self unto us. We see for perhaps only an instant the 
whole significance of the ceaseless striving of human 
beings, and our own personal place in the throb of the 
universe. 

The president faces a dilemma, however. With the 
picture of the “impossible” task of the Christian As- 
sociation before him calling for so much time and de- 
votion, he finds that frequently his greatest service is 
performed by what he does outside, by the influence 
which as an individual he may exert on others. 


The president should have good standing in college 
activities other than the Christian Association—he 
should be a conscientious student, participate in ath- 
letics, show interest in the college publications, the lit- 
erary societies, debating or college politics, and go to 
such social functions as are open to him. Of course 
these qualifications, alone, do not make a successful 
president. Basically he must have that all-important 
spiritual conviction. PHILIP JAcos. 

Yale, ’35. 

6 


Thrilling 


THE “Lawd” in Green Pastures told “Gabe” that 
even being God ain’t no bed of roses. Neither is being 
a “Y” president. How good the president is depends, 
I think, on two points of emphasis: personal develop- 
ment and hard work with the group. 


Am I worthy to be a leader? How much do I know 
about current affairs here and abroad? Am I an en- 
lightened Christian? Do I really sense the importance 
and significance of Jesus’ teachings and how they may 
constructively be applied in a chaotic world? We can 
qualify our knowledge by adding thought, reflection, 
and prayer to our daily living. Thus is knowledge made 
purposive. 

But is personal development enough? No, not quite 
enough. The president must also give many hours of 
his time to contacts with the membership. I have 
found, during the past five months, that I cannot wait 
for problems to come up, for committee chairmen to 
report their difficulties, for members to share their 
troubles and thoughts. The president must become sen- 
sitive to these things, searching constantly for clues 
that may lead to closer contacts with individuals and 
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groups. Personal interviews and discussion groups 
both afford excellent chances to form the kind of friend- 
ships out of which teamwork may develop. There is a 
definite job in developing leadership within the group. 
Discovering those who have ability to grow and to take 
responsibility is hard work but thrilling. Also, the 
“Y” group needs to be tied up with other religious 
activities both on the campus and throughout the whole 
world. A president might well serve as a contact man 
with these kindred organizations. 

At the end of this first semester's work I have a 
deep feeling of the supreme worthfulness of our “Y” 
program, and I cannot help but long to see the job done 
better in the future. I doubt seriously whether there is 
a place in extracurricular activities that entails more 
thrilling responsibility and offers more possibilities for 
growth and service than the “Y” presidency. 

Atvin H. Scare. 
University of Texas, ’35. 
a 
Books - Silence - People 


THERE is a long list of things I would do if I were 
president again—but all of these things would have 
their roots in three soils: 


1. Reading—I would read the daily paper every day. 
| would read a good weekly magazine of current events. 
I would be in the course of reading some book all the 
time. Books on economics, race relations and interna- 
tional relations, I would borrow. Books on religion | 
would purchase, if possible, and master. These 1 
would read and reread, ponder over and test mentally 
and objectively. (It is a good idea to outline a book 
when one reads it.) I suggest Henry Nelson Wieman, 
The Issues of Life and Methods of Private Religious 
Living; Kirby Page, Living Creatively; Gregory Vlas- 
tos, The Religious Way; Rabindranath Tagore, Gi- 
tanjali. 


2. Meditation and Worship. Daily, at some regular 
time, I would have a silent period, all alone. (The 
books mentioned above are helpful guides to worship.) 
If a person is to be effective she must take time to 
think; she must weigh her objective against the highest 
she knows or can find. 
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3. Learning from People. On every campus and 
especially at intercollegiate conferences are people who 
have infinite contributions to make to one who is will- 
ing to learn. I would seek out such people and try to 
learn from them. 

Books, people, silence—if intelligently used—have a 
priceless contribution to make toward the kind of crea- 
tive Christian leadership which is so essential a part of 
the equipment of the president of a college Christian 
Association. Marcaret K. SMITH. 

Emory, ’34. 

* 


Social Challenge 

LOOKING backward over a year as president and 
four years as a member of the campus Christian organi- 
zation it seems to me that there is need for a more 
vigorous social program, truly Christian in its approach. 
Large numbers of students in college today are ready 
to be enlisted in a truly liberal and worth-while program. 
These students can be won over to a program of social 
thought and action not by the demonstrative and emo- 
tional agitation of extreme radicals but by appeals to 
their intelligence and idealism. It must be remembered 
that the great majority of students in our universities 
have not been deeply affected by the social crisis and 
inequalities that exist today. They can be attracted 
into a program for social action only through educa- 
tion and a program of reasonable action. 

A comprehensive and effective program must provide 
the opportunity for students to express themselves and 
do something about the problems about which they have 
studied. 


I am firmly convinced that no great liberal program 
of thought and action can be achieved with students as 
a whole in the United States unless the traditions of 
Christian thought and method underly it. The fact that 
attempts to start mass movements have met with only 
partial success in the years I have been in college, I 
think this represents a great challenge to the incoming 
leadership of the Student Christian Movement. If I 
were starting again it certainly would be the main prob- 
lem I would attack. Joun H. Taytor. 


aS 


University of California (Berkeley), 


PRESIDENTIAL GROUP 


Members of last summer's 
President’s School in 


New York City 
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THE 
CROW’S NEST 


Il IS quite too easy to account for our default—our 
third default, or is it our fourth?—at the door of the 
World Court as merely a political accident: the oppo- 
sition was underestimated, the advocates of the bill 
took too much for granted, Father Coughlin and his 
twenty thousand telegrams tipped the scales that last 
Sunday night, and so forth. All true enough. But not 
fundamental. 





THE United States is not yet in the World Court, nor 
in the League, because too many otherwise intelligent 
people misconceive the kind of world we are in. They 
think it is a political world. If it were, voting to enter 
or not to enter a political body like the Court might 
really determine whether or not we became “entangled” 
with other nations. The fact, of course, is that we are 
entangled already, beyond the faintest hope of separa- 
tion, in an economic world. We have been entangled 
from the day of our national birth and, by predestina- 
tion, some three hundred years earlier than that, by the 
very nature of our scientific-industrial-capitalist civili- 
zation. The formula is quite simple. The privately- 
owned machine produces more than its owners can sell 
back to the rest of us; the owners of machines are 
thus driven out of their own national groups to find 


‘ markets wherever they can; with avid haste they mul- 


tiply every means of communication to sell their prod- 
ucts; the more they sell the more the life of the whole 
world becomes like their own. So tighter and tighter 
grow the bonds that draw the whole world into a single 
culture—but also into an irreconcilable conflict. For 
the machines themselves are sold abroad. There they 
become the dragon’s teeth from which a fully-armed 
industrial system springs up in every nation to cut the 
throat of every other for the markets of the world. All 
of them must sell their surplus, or die! 


NOW there is only one way in which the United States 
could stay outside that entanglement. It could buy noth- 
ing from any other country and sell nothing to any 
other country. The United States has never tried to 
occupy so absurd a position, it is farther from such a 
position today than ever before, and though theoreti- 
cally we could take such a position by a consistent and 
rigorous nationalism, we shall never do so in practice. 
Not even Italy and Germany have been able to. The 
advice of Mr. Hearst, Father Coughlin and the whole 
camp of economic nationalists is therefore much worse 
than wild. It is deadly. It is like advising men who 
have already fallen into the water to sit very still and 
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not rock the boat! The World Court, I admit, is only 
one of the makeshifts of the decaying capitalist culture 
but it is one of the few objects on which we can float 
till we shall have crossed to a socialist culture. ‘To turn 
our backs on it and swim out to sea is insane. 


@F COURSE there is another type of person who by 
his non-participation allows senators to act insanely. 
That is the type whose life is consumed in the personal 
and the intimate. Some of my best friends in the world 
belong to that type. I love them and (I hope they will 
grant) understand them. Students are numerous among 
them and so are those physically older persons who, 
thank heaven, will never grow numb in their souls! To 
them the only elements of life that seem permanent and 
therefore valuable are the experiences of love, adven- 
ture, curiosity, awe, worship—the tastes and scents of 
living which distinguish it from mere metabolism—and 
by these they are completely absorbed. For my part 
I am unwilling to dismiss them as introverts, hedonists 
or traitors. The things they live for are permanents. 
Even Mr. John Strachey, the most brilliant communist 
now alive, who in The Coming Struggle for Power 
shows that our culture in all its forms is the product of 
the capitalist economics of the last five hundred years, 
admits that “a part of the horror of life (and a part 
of the joy of life too) is irradicable, is independent of 
any social system.” We who pride ourselves on being 
socially minded forget this, or scorn it. In doing so we 
make enemies of the choicest spirits in college. 


@N THE other hand I wish these people could see 
that they are a part of a social fabric. They cannot 
escape it by throwing a dream about their shoulders 
and walking away; no, nor even a sonata. Their very 
taste for the sonata is a product of the security and 
leisure which their membership in, or their parasitism 
upon, the capitalist class has given them. Their enjoy- 
ment of the sonata, even, is possible only because they 
are exempted from the mental torture (or torpor, which 
is even worse) of thousands less lucky. Everything 
they think worth living for can be burned up in a war 
which a World Court could forestall. All they love is 
daily imperilled by the political and economic decay 
with which they refuse to dirty their fingers. Shall 
we never find these two in one man—the passionate 
pursuit of beauty and the passionate pursuit of the 
only kind of society in which beauty can live without 
suffocation ? 
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THERE is, I suppose, a third kind of person who sat 
by while the senators rejected the Court. 
those paralyzed by a sense of impotence. “There’s not 
a thing I can do about it, you know.” Mr. Strachey 
would say that they are the children of capitalist civili- 
zation, infected by its decay. They are right in feeling 
impotent but only in so far as we are all impotent while 
we let the corpse of a dead society lie on our backs. 
Mr. Strachey prescribes for them the “ultimate, though 
always caustic, revolutionary optimism” of communism. 
This “is impossible to achieve unless the mind 
has been first purged of the facile optimism of nine- 
teenth-century liberalism . . . The futility of supposing 
that sweet reasonableness can solve the iron contradic- 
tion of our extant social order cannot be under- 
stood unless some cauterizing flame has passed over the 
mind.” Mr. Strachey would smile with patient cynicism 
at what I am about to say, for he finds nothing salutary 
in any extant form of religion; but I shall say never- 
theless that to some of us the essence of our Christi- 
anity, and of any Christianity which can be valid today, 
is exactly that—a cauterizing flame that has passed over 
our minds. m2. ©. 


They are 


A Technique of Prayer 


1. Last thing before you sleep say, “Father, into thy 
hands I commit my spirit.” 


2. Directly you wake, turn your thoughts to God in 


joy; greet him in words, not said words necessarily, 
but words clear in your mind: think of him as shining 
beauty, radiant joy, creative power, all-pervading love, 
perfect understanding and serenity. This will soon be- 
come an automatic habit, taking about six seconds, and 
you will wake with his name on your lips. 


3. Some time before breakfast, take at least five min- 
utes for prayer (fifteen is better). It is good to pray 
as you walk, so when you're in the country go for a 
walk before breakfast and have your prayer then. In 
this prayer you must offer the whole day to God. Re- 
mind yourself that he is sure to have some lovely thing 
just going to happen and you must have a hand in it; 
you'll be needed, either as a pray-er, inspirer, adviser, 
worker, speaker or messenger boy. 


4. Take your food at breakfast and at every meal as 
a gift from the hands of God. Remember the hungry 
and breakfastless, pray for the Kingdom of Heaven 
to be set up soon for their sake. There is enough and 
to spare of everything needful for health and happi- 
ness if God’s laws are kept. 

5. Then, while you’re going to work, wedged in “bus 
or tube, or strap-hanging, remind yourself that all 
these crowds of people are God’s children. Think how 
near he is to each of them, how dear they are to him, 
how much they need him. 
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6. Sometime during the day (many people choose 
mid-day for this) make special prayers for people you 


want to help. If they are ill, make a picture in your 
mind of them with Christ by their side, taking their 
hand, putting new strength into them. If they are 
miserable, imagine them with joy gradually filling their 
hearts; they don’t know why, but things don’t look so 
black now, everything seems brighter, rosier; then sud- 
denly they realize Jesus Christ is by their side. If they 
are getting cynical or going downhill, or being fiercely 
tempted, a different sort of picture can be made, but 
on the same lines. You can make your own picture— 
you become an artist through praying. 


7. Before you go to bed, get quiet for a few minutes, 
walking home, or indoors alone, and let all the things 
that have worried you, or that have made you ashamed 
of yourself during the day, or things that you haven't 
understood, come back into your mind. Face them all 
as you wait quietly, with your mind open and unafraid, 
in God’s presence. Everything will sort itself out sat- 
isfactorily. It always does, once you get into this regu- 
lar habit. The worries clear themselves up. Perhaps 
your folly or your sin looks sillier, worse than ever 
now, but the burden of it goes directly you face it fairly 
and squarely, in the presence of God. . 

If any problem remains unsolved, don’t worry; make 
note to bring it to someone you can trust. The coop- 
eration will help you to find your way through. Re- 
member when you've got to the end of your tether, 
there always stands the Saviour, understanding every 
problem, stronger than any foe, the overcomer of every 
evil, your Friend, Jesus Christ. 


Murievt LESTER 
In Ways of Praying. 


TEMPLE OF GOD 


Once | thought God dwelt in ivy-covered churches, 
And in the throaty organ notes, 

| waited for the hues of stained glass windows, passing 
Over the crowd like fairy floats. 

| could not worship without these things. 


Then | felt God dwelling in the sunset light 
And in the sleepy chirp of birds; 

| waited for the rainbow colors of the night 
That scatters them in glowing herds. 

| could not worship without this light. 


Now | know God's greatest temple is my soul, 
In all of me, in every part. 

| wait until his rainbowed presence fill to fullness 
All the corridors of my heart. 

| cannot worship without that presence. 


DORIS DICKERSON 
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Eddy in China 


Just returned to America after remarkably successful 
evangelistic campaigning in twenty cities in twelve Chi- 
nese provinces, Sherwood Eddy makes these comments: 

“Some in sophisticated America may ask: “Why 
trouble the Chinese with our religion anyway? Are not 
evangelistic campaigns quite out of date?” But as I 
see the desperate plight of China today I have no ques- 
tion in my own mind that Christianity has a unique 
contribution to make to the individual and social need 
of the Chinese people. While China’s three ancient 
religions have furnished her with noble moral founda- 
tions, they are without the means for completing the 
superstructure which is needed in modern China. 

“Throughout China I have felt the throbbing sense 
of having ‘good news’ to offer a despairing people in a 
way of life that carries with it the potentialities of per- 
sonal regeneration and national rebirth. During the last 
four months there have been in attendance at the meet- 
ings conducted by my Chinese fellow workers, my 
brother and myself, over 200,000. This meant an aver- 
age of over two thousand students and youth each day. 
A total of 2,477 made decisions to enter the Christian 
way of life and 3,994 to join Bible classes in order to 
study Christianity. So great was the interest that radio 
broadcasts or loud speakers had frequently to be used 
for overflow audiences. In eight provinces officials 
came together for the most searching talks upon the 
moral weaknesses which are threatening China’s down- 
fall: in six provinces these officials were called to- 
gether by the governors or provincial chairmen. In 
almost every one of the twenty cities from 100 to 600 
students have been enrolled in Bible classes, with the 
two-fold object of strengthening their own characters 
and undertaking some practical project for national or 
social reconstruction.” 


Oxford Mission 


We quote from the announcement of the Mission to 
be held at the University of Oxford: 

“Tt is felt in many quarters that the time is ripe for 
repeating, in a somewhat different form, the Mission 
to the University which the Archbishop of York con- 
ducted in 1931. 

“Every year there goes out from Oxford a body of 
men and women to fill posts of every kind in the service 
of God in Church and State. Many of these will go 
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abroad to take their part in the work of administration, 
commerce, education, evangelism. ‘Those who stay at 
home will exercise a less direct, but scarcely less im- 
portant, influence, through the formation of public opin- 
ion and policy, upon the affairs of Africa and the 
Fast.” 

To the Student Christian Movement of Great 
Britain this situation presents a challenge and a re- 
sponsibility as “members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations” and even more heavily “‘as those who are 
called by the name of Christ. . 


“The Christian Church at home and abroad, by its 
very nature, is committed to the task of fashioning the 
life of men and nations according to the mind of 
Christ. The main object of the Mission will be to 
awaken in us a clearer realization of the difficulties with 
which the Church is confronted in the fulfillment of 
that task overseas, and of the resources which it pos- 
sesses for meeting them. The outcome must be a deep- 
ening of our sense of personal responsibility.” 

The following topics serve to indicate the line of 
thought followed in the main addresses: The Univer- 
sality of the Christian Claim: Sources of Conflict; 
Racial Strife; Western Industrialism in the East; 
non-Christian Theories of a World Order; The Chris- 
tian Task of Reconciliation; The Work of Evangel- 
ism; Reconciliation through the Love of God; God's 
Call and Our Response. The addresses on the two 
Sunday evenings are to be made by the Archbishop 
of York, who it is hoped will also be one of the speak- 
ers at the Cleveland Quadrennial Convention, Decem- 
ber, 1935. 


+ 
SHERWOOD EDDY 


finds a quiet spot, 
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Federation Conferences 

While attendance in each of these conferences 
is necessarily limited, local leaders will wish to 
nominate (through any traveling secretary) stu- 
dents, professors, or secretaries who might be 
eligible to attend. They should also watch for 
the reports of these important gatherings—THE 
EDITORS. 


July 15-21—Conference on Social and Industrial 
Problems—Swanwick, England. 

\ugust 6-16—W. S. C. F. General Committee 
Meeting—Lom, Bulgaria. 

\ugust 31-September 6—Conference on Students 
and Missions—Strasbourg or Basle. 


Will You Help? 


In two large student houses in Vienna, constructed 
and supported by the Socialist administration of Vi- 
enna and by trade union funds, 200 worker-students 
were enabled to carry forward university work. The 
events of February, 1934, suddenly robbed these stu- 
dents of this support and most of them are unable to 
continue their studies without assistance from abroad. 
They come from very poor families; in many cases the 


parents have been unemployed for as long as seven 
years; some of the students are orphans. All are na- 
tives of the provinces outside of Vienna. 

\ group of sixty students are so near graduation that 
the Committee in Vienna, representing all political 
tendencies, appealed to I. S. S. for aid. With $120, 
board and lodging can be assured for a student for a 
whole year. Students in the United States should pro- 
vide a minimum of $500. How much can you give? 
Checks will be forwarded by THe INTERCOLLEGIAN 
AND Far Horizons. 

a 


French “Demonstrations” 


The street riots which occurred in Paris on February 
6, 1934, resulted from demonstrations staged by a 
number of diverse groups against the Daladier govern- 
ment. The irritation from hard times—high taxes, low 
salaries, low contributions to veterans and unemploy- 
ment—had for several months expressed itself in minor 
and sporadic -demonstrations and disturbances. The 
boiling point was reached when it was learned that 
Stavisky, whose crooked finance had wiped out numer- 
ous small savings accounts, had been aided and protected 
by high government authorities, and when it appeared 
that the Daladier ministry was attempting to suppress 
the affair. The various groups who “went down into 
the street” had quite different motives. Three types 
of opinion were charged (falsely, in my opinion) with 
coup d'etat aspirations: the extreme left (communists), 
the extreme right (royalists) and the fascists (there 
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are several different organizations with more or less 
clear fascist tendencies.) The first two of these three 
groups and probably the third did have violent designs 
on the deputies. On the other hand certain organiza- 
tions of the veterans claimed, (honestly, I believe) that 
their demonstration was intended to be entirely non- 
violent. Unattached disgruntled citizens, curious spec- 
tators, apaches with marauding motives—these further 
complicated the general mess. At one time the cordon 
of police (backed by militia) on guard at the bridge 
which leads from the Place de le Concorde to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies was partially broken by an attack of 
the crowd. There was firing and a number were killed. 
The next day Daladier resigned because “order could 
not be maintained without further spilling of blood.” 
Doumergue was called out of retirement to form a 
National Union cabinet of “truce” (among the political 
parties—all of whom were using the Stavisky affair 
for political purposes). Two imposing committees of 
investigation were established—one on Stavisky and 
one on the happenings of February 6th. They have not 
given the public much satisfaction. Neither did Dou- 
mergue’s cabinet: he fell several months ago and 
Flandin formed another National Union cabinet. 





The picture I have given of the diverse political 
loyalties which actuated the various groups in the riots 
of February 6, 1934, applies to the students who par- 
ticipated: some are communists, some socialists, some 
fascists, some royalists. They took part in large num- 
bers—one was killed and many appeared with bandaged 
heads in the Latin quarter the next day. The French 
conception of higher education is intellectually aristo- 
cratic and the standards are severe. This, and the fact 
that not many French youth can afford the “adult 
leisure” necessary for university study, results in a 
much smaller percentage of students than is true of 
the U. S. A. There are thousands of them, however, and 
they are chiefly concentrated in Paris. Now France, 
while not a socialist nation, is “socialiante.” Practically 
all of the school system, many of the railroad lines, etc., 
are national government enterprises. Employes of a 
superior trained type are chosen on a basis of their 
“grades.” Thus the university examinations are, for a 
majority of the students, competitive civil service exam- 
inations. Many are permitted to compete but few are 
chosen. The few has become fewer with the recent 
hard times, budget balancing and restriction of open- 
ings. Hence the vivid student concern. 

This description of the factors behind the events of 
February 6th, a year ago, holds in its main outlines for 
the much less violent demonstrations of February 6, 
1935. However, the student “France for the French” 
demonstrations of recent days has other roots. They 
were perpetrated chiefly by medical students and repre- 
sent part of a campaign, becoming vociferous several 
months ago, by the French physicians to drive out the 
numerous non-French doctors who are practising in 
France and whose competition for clients has been 
keenly felt since “the crisis.” Harry Bone. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


Plan Your Summer 


A multitude of summer projects is being planned 
for students to whom ivory towers have no attraction. 
Following is a tentative list of opportunities for groups 
and individuals. (See a subsequent issue of this peri- 
odical for a fuller list, to include dates and names of 
those to whom inquiries may be addressed.) 


Presidents’ Schools. In Blue Ridge, N. C., in codp- 
eration with Y. M. C. A. Graduate School, Nashville; 
and in New York City in cooperation with Columbia 
University and Union Theological Seminary; approxi- 
mately six weeks with academic credit for work com- 
pleted. “Is your local program stale? Sending some 
one to Presidents’ School may bring the needed new 
life to your campus”—wrote Emily Orr (Bucknell) at 
the close of the New York school last summer. 


Industrial and Social Discovery. ‘The plans generally 
offer: lectures and seminars; personal investigation of 
both sides of the industrial problem in mine or factory ; 
personal contacts with workers in shop, or shantytown ; 
visits to prisons, flop houses and other public institu- 
tions. The New York Summer Service Group, parent 
of summer research groups, will meet for six weeks in 
July-August. Groups for which dates are announced 
are: Denver, June 18-28; Kansas City, June 18-28; 
Boston, July 6-August 15. Other groups, for which 
dates are not yet set: Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, High Point, N. C. (in textile 
area). “Worth a semester in college” is the common 
opinion of those who have been members of these re- 
search groups. 


Social Service. An opportunity to help forward a 
unique educational project among mountaineers is of- 
fered to qualified persons by Highlander Folk School, 
Monteagle, Tetinessee. Other opportunities are being 
opened to qualified persons for service in CCC camps 
and in relief projects. 


Vacation Bible Schools. Several are projected: The 
Sharman Camp, held usually at Camp Minnissing for 
a four-week period. Other camps, with Bible study at 
the center of the program, are planned, one in Boston 
and one in California. 


Going Abroad? Combine study with sight-seeing on 
a non-tourist basis, at: The Psychological Center at the 
Sorbonne, Paris; in Salsburg, Austria where the an- 
nual Festival offers musical opportunities; or, consider 
the universities at Moscow, or Heidelberg, or Mexico 
City, as bases for study plus first-hand observation of 
political or social phenomena. 
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—on the local campus 


Asilomar 


H. G. Wells says, in his Outline of History, the fol- 
lowing significant thing of Jesus: “For to take him 
seriously was to enter upon a strange and alarming life, 
to abandon habits, to control instincts and impulses, to 
assay an incredible happiness. Is it any wonder that 
to this day this Galilean is too much for our small 
hearts?” The great significance of the Asilomar Con- 
ference, at least to the writer, is the evidence that the 
heart of American Youth is growing somewhat and 
that perhaps, as time and the “depression” move on, and 
the desperate need of finding Life where life has failed 
increases, there may come a time when our hearts will 
become large enough actually to include him as he is. 

But all this implies much. It implies the faith of 
Muriel Lester that since life is manifestation of God, 
therefore the power of God is present in and around 
life waiting to flow through it. Her faith is one which 
is vital enough to be caught by others, and once caught, 
it reveals to one the rather obvious fact that people and 
the world can actually be, and indeed are being moved 
and changed by those who really believe. But there is 
nothing occult about the matter, nothing strange nor 
even so very new. It is only a matter of realizing the 
nature of life and finding out that prayer consists not 
in presenting to God a bill of our desires, but in open- 
ing our minds to the influence of the All-Life which 
flows about us and can flow through us if no obstacles 
are placed in the way. To Allan Hunter of Hollywood 
and W. W. Mendenhall, President of Whittier College, 
and to Muriel Lester go a major share of credit for 
bringing to the conference this most important insight 
into the nature of the spiritual world. 

With due regard to the splendid contributions made 
by a score of people, it is no exaggeration to say that 
the conference was just about nine-tenths Muriel 
Lester. Her obvious love of life, her unchallengeable 
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trust in mankind, her unerring ability to separate the 
large and essential matters from the small and insig- 
nificant ones, but above all, her proven method of 
expressing practically the principle of brotherhood and 
of identification of self with God and man are the 
things that make this true. 

Under the guidance of Kirby Page, George Hedley, 
Allan Hunter, Chester Williams and others, economic, 
international, and social problems, and especially things 
to be done about them were considered. There was no 
reticence about discussion of political tactics, Democ- 
racy, New Deal, Socialism, Communism, Fascism, the 
Epic Movement. The problem of academic freedom 
and civil rights was dealt with and the implication of 
the Christian religion that faith must be held in the 
ability of people to reach truth if only all facts are pre- 
sented, was made clear. Agreement can hardly be said 
to have been reached on the question of what is the 
right method of approach to the problem of social and 
economic change, but certainly it became abundantly 
clear to the average member of the conference that we 
have in the world and in our own country groups of 
distressed people struggling against fearful odds for 
a fairer and more just state of society, and that the 
Christian must somewhere be found in the midst of 
them. 

Departing from the conference, people faced the fu- 
ture not with care-free optimism, but with a quiet pro- 
found conviction that by undertaking the job of arrang- 
ing one’s life to accord with the principle of unlimited 
human brotherhood and by finding the most truly help- 
ful ways of working at the crusade for justice, peace, 
and cooperation among men, one will come to discover 
in the silence of his heart that God is near. 

Jerry VoorHIs. 
Pomona. 


High Points 


For Peace. The Wellesley College Episcopal Club 
put on recently a week-end program with a double pur- 
pose: to dramatize the significance of peace and to 
translate understanding into constructive action. A 
preparation meeting on Saturday night led to an early 
Communion service Sunday. Miss Vida D. Scudder, 
surveying the chaotic world scene, stated that in the 
Church lies the only hope for a real peace; a student 
gave an idea of the thrill of participation in the Club’s 
work for peace. Then came active student contribu- 
tions. At the Sunday-school session and at the eleven 
o'clock service two students (Ray Dennett, Harvard 
'36, and Hester Gray, Wellesley ’36) spoke from the 
chancel to a well-filled church on the younger genera- 
tion’s stake in world peace, and appealed for leadership 
in the cause. In the evening, several members helped to 
lead a high school group in a discussion about peace. 


C. O. Exempted! President Edward M. Lewis of 
the University of New Hampshire this fall established 
the enlightened precedent of exempting from compul- 
sory R. O. T. C. courses, six conscientious objectors. 
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These students were granted the privilege of taking 
alternative courses. The editor of the student news- 
paper hailed the action as “a very fair and just arrange- 
ment. . . . It certainly offers liberal treatment to all 
who deem that to train themselves in a military manner 
is to offend the dictates of their better judgment and 
deep convictions.” 


Peace Poll. The Literary Digest Peace Poll (still in 
progress as this is written) reveals some definite tend- 
encies in student thought. Students know better than 
they knew a decade ago that there was a world war. 
And they are aware that wars still threaten. Some in- 
consistencies are revealed in the vote: They register 
themselves about 20% absolute pacifist, and 80% near- 
pacifist in that they would refuse to fight in an equiva- 
lent of the World War; then they turn about and vote 
for the Universal Conscription Bill, which would put 
every one of them into the army or into jail in any 
kind of war. Further, they would take the munitions 
business out of private hands, yet through the Universal 
Conscription Bill give a handsome profit to all private 
industry. For what business is not munitions business 
in war time and who would run our steel companies, 
our factories and our mines? None but the present 
industrialists in Sam Browne belts. 


Loyalty Oath. Before the New York State Legisla- 
ture is the Nunan Oath Bill, which would require an 
oath of loyalty by all students entering state-aided col- 
leges of New York. (It is similar to the recently passed 
Ives bill requiring a loyalty oath by teachers in New 
York State, and to the Teachers Loyalty Oath Bill of 
New Jersey, now before the New Jersey legislature.) 
Interpreting the intent of the Nunan measure to be in- 
timidation of students who are anti-war and are mem- 
bers of minority political groups, a committee of stu- 
dent organizations is appealing to the student editors 
of the state to oppose the bill, declaring it to be in 
violation of the spirit of the Federal constitution and 
of the right to academic freedom. Joseph Cadden, 
editor of the National Student Murror, is chairman of 


the committee of student organizations opposed to the 
bill. 


Vassar Acts. Learning that the Nunan bill had been 
scheduled for advancement in the New York Legisla- 
ture, in session at Albany, 85 Vassar girls piled into 
buses headed toward the capital city. Reinforced by a 
small group from Skidmore they filled the lobbies and 
cornered the legislators and demanded that the bill be 
given a public hearing. Visibly impressed, the legisla- 
tors yielded. The girls made an able statement of their 
case, declaring the bill to be an assault on academic 
freedom and a blow to democratic ideals. The Vassar 
group, returning to college, topped off the week with a 
well-staged “Model Senate,” with twenty-six colleges 
participating. The “Senate” voted a federal lynching 
bill, unemployment assurance, and ratified a resolution 
to bring the United States into the League of Nations! 


Spanish Inquisition? At the recent Asilomar Con- 
ference the Public Affairs Commission of the Student 
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Christian Associations restated its purpose to consider 
“freely and without prejudice all essential sides of im- 
portant issues” and committed itself to a “policy of 
study and action.” An immediate next step led the 
Commission to a study of the situation of the seventeen 
people now being tried at Sacramento on the charge of 
criminal syndicalism, under the shadow of prison sen- 
tences, if found guilty, of one to fifty-six years. In- 
terpreting their plight as a flagrant example of denial 
of free speech, free press and free assembly, the Asilo- 
mar group felt that the Student Movement had an in- 
escapable responsibility here for education and action, 
that its members, individual or group, must be con- 
cerned with the application of Christian principles to 
the whole range of social experience. They agreed to 
help raise funds to send to the Sacramento trials (in 
duration since January 16, 1935), an observer who will 
make frequent and detailed reports to the local Chris- 
tian Associations in the region; they also urged college 
delegations to be present at some of the trial sessions. 
The American Civil Liberties Union is reported to have 
commented on the trial: “It is a heresy trial 

reminiscent of the Spanish Inquisition. We are con- 
vinced that those actually on trial are the special prose- 
cutors on one side, and California justice on the other.” 


International Exchange. From experimental begin- 
nings of five years ago has grown a successful plan of 
student exchange between the University of Hawaii 
and a growing list of institutions on the U. S. A. main- 
land and one in China. On a reciprocal scholarship 
basis (the exchange students receive free tuition and 
free residence) the plan facilitates student exchange to 
and from Redlands, Whittier, LaVerne, Albany, Occi- 
dental, Mills, Pomona, the Universities of Missouri, 
California, and of Southern California, and Lingnan 
University. Writes Arthur Paul Schulze, represent- 
ing the University of Missouri at Hawaii: 

“As an antidote to possible provincialism, the ex- 
change plan offers to outstanding Hawaiian students a 
year of study and observation on a mainland collegiate 
campus, and to mainland students it affords the chance 
of living in Hawaii and its unique interracial atmos- 
phere. Nearly twenty nationalities, drawn from coun- 
tries bordering the Pacific Ocean, are represented in 
the Hawaiian student body; they include American, 
East Indian, Samoan, Japanese, Filipino, Korean, Chi- 
nese, Malayan, Australian, Russian, Chilean and Puerto 
Rican. In spite of its diverse racial composition this 
student group conducts its affairs with perfect har- 
mony. The student council, class officers, and other 
officials represent several races and national groups, but 
their codperation is never hindered by racial antago- 
nisms.” 

The selection of exchange students is on the basis of 
excellence in scholarship, character and leadership. 
Since the introduction of the idea on an experimental 
basis by the local student Christian Association at the 
University of Hawaii, the plan has assumed propor- 
tions of permanence and now is under the direction of 
the university administration. 
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WELCOME TO HAWAII! 


The student president at the University of Hawaii greets the ex- 
change students upon their arrival. Left to right, front row: 
Arthur Paul Schulze, University of Missouri; be Singer, 
University of Redlands; Helen Chan, Lingnan University, China; 
Frederick Neal, Albany College; Curtis Heen, University of Hawaii. 
Back row: Merlin Ejisenbise, La Verne; Robert E. North, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; W. Don Brown, Occidental; Don 
Shively, Whittier. 

Dramatization. The World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration lived for 225 people at the Federation Banquet 
at M. I. T., Cambridge, Saturday, January 19. Flags 
of the nations served not only as decorations but as the 
keynote of the function, for there were guest students 
from fourteen different countries. Greetings were ex- 
tended from Student Christian Movements in India, 
China, Canada, and Germany; and two American stu- 
dents spoke representing the New England and the 


national Student Christian Movements. 


The Federation was personified in “our” T. Z. Koo, 
who is now common property of students the world 
around. He emphasized the international significance 
of the Federation, comparing it with the League of 
Nations, of which he is an official. “My devotion is 
given in much larger measure to the World’s Student 
Christian Federation than to the League of Nations. 
In the latter, the fundamental weakness lies in the fact 
that though we bring nations together there is no center, 
no heart. The Student Christian Movement around the 
world, though small and young, is yet closely knit and 
influential because we have a common center and heart 
in our loyalty and devotion to God in Christ.” 


The Christian Internationale. Whether you have 
taken, are taking, will take, or just can’t negotiate a 
formal course in missions, you'll find The Christian In- 
ternationale of great personal interest. It is a study 
outline of eighty-eight pages, and is packed full of stimu- 
lating material for the use of individuals or groups. 
An appreciated feature is the inclusion in the booklet 
of quoted correlated material making unnecessary the 
purchase of reference books. The outline is prepared 
by Raymond Currier and is published by the Commit- 
tee on Missions in the World of Tomorrow. (Price, 
30c for one; 75c for three. Secure through THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. ) 








Opened Their Eyes. 
the Christian Association sponsors an interchange of 


At Louisiana State University 


program with Southern University (colored). Under 
this plan President J. S. Clark of Southern made so 
arresting a presentation of the “Negro Problem” that 
he “opened the eyes” of listening students, who con- 
fessed to a new insight into the aspirations and prob- 
lems of the Negro. L. S. U. also sponsors a joint stu- 
dent conference of white and Negro students, to be held 
this year on March 8-10 with Tulane representatives as 
guests. 

Firesides. At the University of Illinois the fifteenth 
annual series of fraternity Fireside Forums is in prog- 
ress, with “American Citizenship” as the topic. At 
Minnesota, where the forum idea also is firmly estab- 
lished, “The Social Crisis” is the unifying theme. At 
Washington University the idea is being given a try- 
out, with experimental meetings of varying types. The 
purpose, as explained by the committee at Washington 
to the fraternity representatives, is to bring in out- 
standing men and women for discussions which will 
emphasize the cultural, intellectual, and spiritual values 
of fraternity life. 

On the Air, Wednesday afternoons, (4-4: 15, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System) is an excellent series of ad- 
dresses sponsored by the National Student Federation 
of America. On March 6 Kathleen McInerny, Presi- 
dent of the Political Association at Vassar will speak 
on “Practical Political Education for Students’; on 
succeeding Wednesdays in March the following will 
participate: Francis G. Smith, Jr., editor of the Daily 
Princetonian, speaking on “The Student Peace Move- 
ment”; James A. Wechsler, editor of the Columbia 
Spectator, “The Academic Freedom Legend”; Jean 
Ford, editor of the Hunter College Bulletin, “Unem- 
ployment for the College Graduate.” 

On Thursday evenings, 10: 30-11 o’clock, the L. 1. D. 
series continues its presentation of current issues. In 
March, speakers of nation-wide reputation will discuss 
(a la dialogue) “Unemployment Insurance”; “Old Age 
Pensions”; “Health Insurance”; “Industrial Codes.” 


Freshmen are profiting from new plans that are be- 
ing put into motion at Yale in their behalf. Freshmen 
members are to be added to the regular Dwight Hall 
cabinet; upperclassmen are entertaining frosh at din- 
ner to discover where their deepest interest lies; a 
series of informal teas is being held chiefly for the 
purpose of social get-together. 


Sing! The “Y Quartet,” possessed of an excellent 
reputation in local musical circles, is filling a series 
of concert engagements, the proceeds to pay the pledge 
of the campus Association (Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity at Charlotte, N. C.) to the national budget. 


Requiring “Stick-i-tiveness.” John C. Smith Uni- 
versity has a thriving program of boys’ clubs, under the 
leadership of cabinet members. From a beginning in 
1932 of one group of ten boys in an obscure corner of 
Charlotte the work has expanded into five very active 
groups with an average total attendance of 241 boys at 
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the meetings. The building up of these clubs met con- 
siderable opposition on the part of illiterate and some- 
times criminal parents who resented “outside” inter- 
ference. “It was slow work,” writes our correspond- 
ent, “requiring stick-i-tiveness.” 

Expenses Paid. The S. C. A. at Michigan sponsors 
a three-day sociology trip through the slums of Chicago, 
with all expenses except meals “carried” at $8 per stu- 
dent. This same Association runs a boys’ camp all 
summer long to which delinquent and underprivileged 
boys may come, free. The money is raised during the 
year, working with students. 


Charles Gilkey, of Chicago, was leader at a confer- 
ence at Massachusetts State College which centered its 
thought on “Religion in College and After.” 


Bruce Curry, of New York City, at Cornell Univer- 
sity guided the thinking of a student conference on the 
topic “Meeting Life’s New Demands.” The first ses- 
sion considered “New Demands and Religious Re- 
sources” with a distinction made between high and low 
religion; succeeding meetings considered “The Su- 
preme Contribution of Jesus” and “Discovering Genu- 
ine Religious Experiences.” 


Half Way. In October a Negro Delegation of four 
is to sail for college visits to India, China and Japan. 
About $1,400 of. the $2,500 that student groups are 
raising have been pledged toward this project. Local 
and regional groups are laying plans to get the whole 
sum in sight during the spring months, with July first 
(after the summer conferences) set as final “pay day.” 


For Group Leaders. The Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion publishes some excellent aids to discussion of major 
current events. Recent outlines (priced 5 cents and 10 
cents) list questions and reading references on such 
topics as: Munitions Industry; Obstacles to World 
Peace; Conflicts in the Pacific; World Economic Prob- 
lems; Current World Problems; Democracy, Fascism, 
Communism. Address the F. P. A. at 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 


The Maqua Council (Y. W. C. A.) at its Boston 
meeting mapped out its work for the coming year. 
Plans were made for a Little Maqua Conference, to be 
held in early March. The Boston Industrial Labora- 
tory, a successful project of the past two summers, is 
to be repeated this year. The Council, facing its re- 
lationship to the new S. C. M. in New England, is en- 
larging the scope of the Maqua Summer Conference to 
include women from church groups and Student Volun- 
teer groups. 


Center. New England college groups are making 
full use of the Sophia Smith Homestead, charming old 
colonial home of the founder of Smith College. The 
lovely rooms with their friendly fireplaces provide a 
delightful place for reading or study by individuals or 
conference groups from nearby Smith, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts State College, and Mount Holyoke, and even 
from Harvard, Wesleyan and Yale. ‘The site is the 
picturesque village of Hatfield and the hosts are Rosa- 
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lind and Carl Herron (formerly of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity). Student rates are low: $1.00 a day for meals 
and 50c for lodging. 

And New York City has Alumni Club—overlooking 
the scenic Hudson and adjacent to the Medical Center 
at Broadway and 168th Street. Student groups from 
colleges within motoring distance value it as an ideal 
headquarters for groups who want to add sociological 
discovery to the usual round of sightseeing. A room at 
Alumni Club may be had for 75c a night, with ample 
free parking space for cars. 


Anniversary. Johns Hopkins had an anniversary 
celebration to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the University Y. M. C. A. Comments the college 
editor: “There has been a thread of continuity in the 
work throughout this period, but one is more impressed 
with the changes between 1884 and 1934 than with ele- 
ments of the work which have been constant. The As- 
sociation has changed, otherwise it would not have sur- 
vived in a changing university. The Association of to- 
day must face students as they are, not as we might 
wish they were. The Association of tomorrow will 
have to be different than it is today or it will not 
survive. The Christian Association of today must 
challenge students to face the implications of brother- 
hood in a world where classes and races are clashing. 
It seems at times as if the teachings and example of 
Jesus regarding brotherhood and love were forged out 
of just such situations as we see in the world today.” 


What Is the S. C. M.? Writing in The Canadian 
Student, Helen Tuck replies thus to an oft-recurring 
query : 

Many of you think the S. C. M. is the activity of the secre- 
taries who carry on its work, but it is more than that. 

And some of you think it is the conferences which bring its 
members together, but it is more than they. 

The S. C. M. is greater than these things. These are the func- 
tions of the Movement, but they are not its life. 

They are the song of the meadow lark, but they are not its 
joy. They are the fruit on the tree, but they are not the tree. 
They are the creation of the Christ, but they are not his vision. 

The S. C. M. is not merely an expression; it is an experience 
which gives birth to an expression. It is a fountain fed by a 
hidden spring. It is a stream which springs from a secret 
source. It is a torch set ablaze by an inner fire. The S. C. M. 
is Life fulfilling itself in the world. It is a medium through 
which God is creating His Universe. 

In Canada two noteworthy conferences have taken 
place. One was the first private schools’ conference in 
his history of the Canadian Movement. Thirty-five 
boys, masters, and leaders from nine private schools in 
Ontario and Quebec met December 27-30 at Upper 
Canada College, Toronto. The theme of the confer- 
ence, “Widening Horizons,” introduced the group to 
international, educational, economic and religious areas 
of thought. The discussion showed clearly that the 
keenest interest of the boys was in the nature of God 
and prayer. 

The other conference, having as its theme “The Uni- 
versity—Does It Lead the Province?” was held Feb- 
ruary 18-19 in Winnipeg, Manitoba. It arose out of the 
concern of a few students on the Manitoba campus for 
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June’s Hollister Conference 


SMITH AND SMITH 


elected by the Hollister 
Planning Committee as 
Co-Chairmen of next 


They are: Dorothy Helen 
Smith, Oklahoma College 
for Women ’34, and Gilbert 
Smith, Oklahoma City 
University ’34. 


(No, there is no family tie; 
Smith happens to be a name 
frequently met with in 
Oklahoma. ) 





the type of leadership the University could give outside 
its walls. It has been said that “there are some fifteen 
Arts Colleges in Western Canada—costly social pos- 
sessions—whose success is beginning to be doubted. 
Under the present system these several institutions 
throughout the West spend large sums of money annu- 
ally in failing to equip students to face the responsi- 
bilities of life.” The conference was called to face this 
criticism. It aroused much interest both on the campus 
and in the city. Among the speakers and discussion 
group leaders were the Minister of Education, the 
Chancellor of the University, the President of the Uni- 
versity, the Principal of a Roman Catholic School and 
the Secretary of the United Farm Women of Manitoba. 
The conference was attended by one hundred and fifty 
students and interested friends. It was felt that it had 
done much to bring the university into closer contact 
with the life of the province. 


To deepen spiritual life the members of the S. C. M. 
and S. V. M. at the University of Toronto meet weekly 
for an hour of prayer and critical appraisal of the work 
of the Movements. This brief period of prayer “has 
proved an oasis, where one drinks deeply of the water 
of life.” In late February Toronto was host to an in- 
tercollegiate conference to consider “The Modern Stu- 
dent and Missions,” with Jesse R. Wilson and several 
returned missionaries as speakers. The objective was 
the creation and deepening of intelligent understanding 
of the place of the church in building a Christian world. 


A service in the interest of Christian Unity was held 
in New York at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
Under the auspices of an interdenominational commit- 
tee which included among others the International Mis- 
sionary Council and the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, those present were challenged to join in the 
moves which throughout the world are working toward 
the goal of Christian unity. The service invitation 
quotes this ringing challenge by Bishop Brent: “The 
world is too strong for a divided church.” 
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Correspondence 


Student contributions to this 
department are urgently invited 


“We Are Opposed” 


CONGRESSMAN TILMAN B. Parks, Chairman, 
House Sub-committee on Military Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

While we are alarmed at the great increase in the 
proposed military budget, we are writing you particu- 
larly to register the decided interest of the Student 
Y. M. C. A.’s nationwide membership in that phase of 
your task which has to do with the program of military 
preparedness in the colleges and universities, namely the 
R. O. T. C. Our understanding is that you and your 
committee have the power to regulate the proposed 
amount to be allowed for the R. O. T. C., including 
both those institutions in which such training is com- 
pulsory and those in which it is optional. 

We are unalterably opposed to compulsory military 
training because it is a denial of the right to follow the 
dictates of a Christian conscience. We urge that you 
use the financial power vested in your committee to 
encourage those institutions which make military train- 
ing optional, thus indicating a preference for the policy 
most in line with the finest American traditions of 
freedom and a love for peace. 

We request that this letter be read to the Sub-com- 
mittee on Military Appropriations and incorporated in 
its official records. 

Respectfully yours, 
Hayes BEALL, 
A. R. Exwiorr. 


Cross-Fertilization 
To THE Epirors: 

We read succeeding issues of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
AND Far Horizons with an interest that never flags! 
We open each new copy with a sort of tingling expect- 
ancy and are happy to find spread out before us such a 
faithful mirror of the life and interests of the American 
Student Christian Movement. We need something like 
this very much, in these days when things at home are 
moving so rapidly along so many different lines. 

We have been especially fortunate recently in the 
number of visitors from the home Movement who have 
come our way. At the beginning of the fall we had a 
visit from Baldwin Ward, recently one of the officers 
of Dwight Hall at Yale, and his bride. They were fol- 
lowed closely by Sherwood and Brewer Eddy. Just the 
past few days we have had the great privilege of shar- 
ing with Walter and Miriam Judd and Egbert and Eva 
Hayes in entertaining Loy and Edna Long who are on 
their way home to the United States from Sholapur, 
India. When Walter Judd and I met the Longs at the 
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railroad station, I asked them if they would be willing 
to go almost immediately to a weekly meeting of our 
student staff and tell about the Christian social work 
which they have been carrying on in India. They con- 
sented to do this, and, interestingly enough, as they 
came into the room, Loy saw the November issue of 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far Horizons lying on the 
table. He was able to open this to his own article and 
to use what he had written there as the manuscript 
upon which to base his remarks to our staff here. (The 
magazine serves many an international turn of this sort 
of which you people in the editorial office never hear.) 

While speaking of inter-Movement contacts, I want 
to mention one other bit of cross fertilization at this 
end. The presidents of the seven student Y. M. C. A.’s 
here in Peiping felt the need of banding themselves to- 
gether to make a more careful study of the work which 
they ought to be doing in their respective schools and 
of the methods by which this work could be carried 
forward most effectively. They decided, therefore, to 
hold unhurried meetings at our home at least once each 
month and to ask our Student Department staff to help 
them gather materials from China or abroad that would 
be of value to them. We immediately fell back upon 
the “Intercollegian Program Papers” as embodying the 
best experience of the American Movement, and we 
have already translated some of these papers into Chi- 
nese with adaptations to our local situation. 

Sincerely, 
LYMAN Hoover. 
Peiping. 
3 


Visit to North China 
To Our FRIENDs: 

Part of the hot season we spent at Peitaiho. This 
seaport is in the demilitarized zone which was estab- 
lished by the Chinese and Japanese military representa- 
tives in the Tangku Truce, signed on May 31, 1933, 
following the Japanese conquest of the three northeast- 
ern Provinces and of Jehol, and the invasion of North 
China south of the Great Wall. In this zone China has 
the right to only a limited number of police and local 
soldiers and other sovereign rights are restricted. 

Joint approval was given of a through train service 
between Peiping and Mukden although there was bitter 
feeling against this service on the part of some Chinese, 
who felt that this arrangement marked another step in 
the “Conquest” of North China and toward the recog- 
nition of Manchukuo. Threats were freely circulated 
that attacks would be made against the train. Here at 
the university we experienced one of the tragic results 
of these threatened attacks. The first through express 
ran on July 1, 1934. A bomb was smuggled into a 
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third-class car of this train, and by the explosion, five 
Chinese passengers were killed and a number were in- 
jured. One of those who were killed was a Nanking 
University student, a girl in the junior class, who was 
going to a student conference at Peitaiho. 

We planned to visit Peiping before our return to 
Nanking and were grateful for this privilege. The an- 
cient capital of China is one of the most fascinating 
cities in the world. When one recalls its history 
and remembers that in its present form it existed nearly 


a century before the discovery of America, and that in- 


that century, when the Chinese were living in compara- 
tive luxury and magnificence in the midst of a highly 
developed and undoubtedly great civilization, Europe 
was just emerging from the Dark Ages, one gains a 
new comprehension of the vitality and the intelligence 
of the Chinese people and of the greatness of their 
civilization. 

An experience that was especially memorable was a 
visit to the Temple of Heaven. The Temple is located 
in the South City in a wooded park. We entered the 
park about six in the evening and walked past the Hall 
of Abstinence where the emperor spent part of the night 
in fasting before performing the sacrifices at the Altar 
of Heaven at midnight. After a visit to that altar, with 
its chaste simplicity, its absence of images, its beauty 
of white marble stones and steps and balustrades in 
the midst of living groves of dark evergreen and pine, 
as one remembers the historic significance of Temple 
and of Altar, and the solemn ceremonies that have 
taken place there through so many centuries, one can- 
not help but believe that here, as before another altar 
in the city of Athens centuries ago, men were seeking 
after God, if haply they could feel after him and find 
him, and we rejoice that there is One we know who 
has conquered the sharpness of death and has opened 
the Kingdom of Heaven to all who believe in him. 

During our visit to Peiping, we stayed in the hos- 
pitable home of Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, President of 
Yenching University. In these beautiful buildings have 
been invested gifts from America that have meant real 
sacrifice and devotion. The names of the buildings, 
many of them memorials, present an honored roster of 
friends of China and followers of Christ. 

Sincerely, 
W. REGINALD WHEELER. 


“High Hat’ 
To THE Epitors: 

Just a line to give you nine rahs—or a “high hat” as 
the Chinese say—for your capital reply (in the Feb- 
ruary issue) to Provost Moore, of Los Angeles. Your 
words hit the nail right on the head and to my mind 
constitute an answer to the suppressionists of freedom 
of speech and discussion from which they can hardly 
recover. Power to you! Sincerely, 

H. Ray SWEETMAN. 

New York. 
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OBERLIN 
offers 


_ ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
| od ; 

| Ing In the basic requirements for 
| parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
| country fields. 


LIFE 


in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 

| of A.M.,B.D., and S.1.M. 
RB 
The Graduate School of Theology 


Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
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A Call to the Nation 
FOR 


United Action Against Lynching 


HE reign of mob law within an organized society is a 

demoralizing influence. Inevitably it creates disrespect 

for all law, upon which a constitutional government 
like ours rests. Passivity to a condition of this kind has 
upon even yet unborn generations a degenerating effect. 
Lynching is a crime against civilization, leading to dan- 
gerous divisions between groups of citizens. If allowed to 
continue unchecked, it will result inevitably in a complete 
breakdown of all those institutions which represent cen- 
turies of man’s efforts to achieve freedom and other basic 
human rights. This vile form of murder is a by-product 
of a disease all too prevalent, the roots of which give nour- 
ishment to other injustices. 


We, assembled at this Mass Meeting Against Lynching, 
in the Friends Meeting House, Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 1, 1935, do hereby commit our- 
selves to work untiringly towards the complete eradication 
ot Lynching and the conditions in society which cause this 
evil. We feel that a first move in this direction is a de- 
mand for the immediate enactment of the Costigan-Wagner 
Anti-Lynching Bill which is now before the Seventy-fourth 
Congress. Believing that only by united action on the part 
of all citizens of our nation, can this be accomplished, we 
call upon them in every community to organize and lend 
their support to this end. 


Write your Senator today 


The Cooperative Committee Against Lynching 
20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















THE Discussion Booklet for 1935 is 


THE CHRISTIAN 
INTERNATIONALE 


Not a mere outline---full text included---88 pages. 
Excerpts from Basil Mathews, Hanns Lilje, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, John Mackay, H. N. Wieman, T. Kag- 
awa and many others. 
A many-sided consideration of the Christian mission 
in the contemporary world. 
ORDER FROM 


Committee on Missions in the World of Tomorrow 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City 
30c. single copies; 25c. three or more 





























1 P.S. 


. » « « famed series of “papers” prepared for leaders 
of study groups, for officers in the College Christian 
Associations; for workers with students. Contain 
helps for those who plan the Association program ; 
constitute an invaluable reference library for commit- 
teemen, chairmen, faculty advisers. 
These papers deal with such perennial problems as: Rais- 
ing the Budget; Forums; Retreats; Vocational Guid- 
ance; Use of Literature; Cooperation with other Agen- 
cies b How to Get Groups Started; Student Groups for 
the Purpose of Understanding Jesus. 
16 “PAPERS” IN RING BINDER 


Send *f to 


STUDENT DIVISION, Y. M. C. A. 
347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Wayfarer 


As this column whirrs through the press in Harris- 
burg our friend T. Z. Koo will be embarking in San 
Francisco for his return voyage to China. Surely he 
is one of the most welcome and effective ambassadors 
to visit our all-too-provincial shores. His effectiveness 
I think centers in the simple and friendly way in which 
he himself embodies the new ideal he presents so clearly 
—i.é., a universal Christian loyalty that transcends 
every lesser loyalty of race and nation. 

a 

It is rare good news that Dr. Hanns Lilje is joining 
the staff of the W. S. C. F. on April first. He firmly 
established himself in the respect and affection of the 
American Movement when he was here for the Federa- 
tion meetings in 1930. Since then his statesmanlike 
participation in the German church situation has added 
to his stature in the eyes of his friends around the 
world. I trust his new duties soon will bring him for 
a real visit to the U. S. A——by which I mean Seattle, 
Denver and New Orleans as well as Boston and Prince- 
ton. 

© 


Harry Bone after two and a half years studying and 
working in Paris is back with the Ph.D. for work in 
Psychology. Despite degree and invitations to lecture, 
he has accepted a position with the Middle Atlantic 
S. C. M. 

& 

I hope all new officers (as well as old) will quickly 
“pick up” on the Negro delegation to India. Here is 
a project we must carry through; to do so requires the 
cooperation of Christian Associations, church groups, 
chapel committees throughout the country. Let us send 
this delegation from the Christian students of America 
and by them! (If in need of facts see Luther Tucker’s 
article in the December issue.) 

s 

The motion picture contest sponsored by the Harmon 
Foundation through the N. S. F. A. should stimulate 
real interest among amateur photographers. A single 
prize of $50 hardly seems adequate, however, if the 
desire is for widespread participation. 

. 

I had thought the fairer sex had taken a monopoly 
on the trappings of royalty but apparently not so. Kan- 
sas Teachers College has a popularity vote for King and 
Crown Prince; rewards: trips to the Mardi Gras and 
the Denver basketball tourney! 

& 

How many of you know the little study book Medi- 
tations with Luke, by Pete Ingalls?* I learned recently 
that on the recommendation of Bruce Curry, Dr. Justin 
Wroe Nixon of Rochester has been using this with two 
groups and has found it to be “just the thing.” Better 
look it over. 


*Send 10c to Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far Horizons. 
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Here is a truly original way of putting race prejudice 
to shame. A group of Chileans, all of Catholic birth, 
formed a new dramatic club and chose as a name “The 
Jewish Dramatic Society.” They announced: “We, a 
group of Chilean youths, free of all prejudice, wish to 
honor the Jewish colony of Chile, and we have there- 
fore unanimously chosen for the name of our society 
that of a sound and noble people.” 

+ 

China cannot lag—even in R. O. T. C. Military 
training of students is now required by the government ; 
the plan includes four weeks of summer training. Thus 
eoes the vicious circle! 

) « 

| see that another Bingham (youngest of the six sons 
of the former Senator) is taking hold of the Yale Daily 
News. His first editorial: 

As a newspaper the News bids a farewell to the delusion 
that it is meant solely to reflect undergraduate opinion. 
Here our predecessor has blazed the trail for us by point- 
ing out the dullness and the futility of trying to enunciate 
what is representative in the welter of student thought. 

We go further to maintain that if our opinions are worth 
expressing, they must lead, they must be in the forefront. 
= 

After a visit to Dartmouth (it might have been any 
other college) Michael Gold had this to say: “The 
American college was built in the medieval tradition, 
far from the centers of industry and struggle. Culture 
was considered by its founders, most of them the- 
ologians, as something remote from the work-a-day 
world, like religion. This college is as removed from 
reality as a medieval monastery. In the tales of Boc- 
caccio, Rabelais and other historians, however, we learn 
that the monks had improvised sufficient amusement to 
compensate for their lot. These husky college boys, 
stuck away here in the beautiful New England hills, 
also see to their fun. You get a feeling from some 
of them as if they were sitting on top of the world. 
The depression, the new world war looming on the 
horizon, unemployment—all these things exist on some 
other planet. Life is a glorious country club and fa- 
ther pays the bills. You almost envy them—until you 
remember that every one of these cheerful good-nat- 
ured lads, yes, every one, is due for the most bitter 
disillusionment. For they will graduate into a world 
that will let no, man take his comfort, be he poor or 
rich, feeble-minded plute or hungry-minded pleb. Many 
of these boys are ripening for the fascist storm troops, 
but many of them, also are waking to liberalism and 
Communism.” Yes, and to the Christian way too! 

+ 

On “sabbatical” after thirteen consecutive years as 
Secretary at Yale’s Dwight Hall, Fay Campbell and 
Mrs. Campbell report a delightfully leisurely journey 
through Italy, Greece and Palestine. Pinch-hitter as 
Secretary at Dwight Hall is Don Stevenson, back from 
China to pursue his doctorate in the Forestry School. 
Mr. Stevenson plans to return to China to continue his 
educational work there. 
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SPECIAL 
COMBINATIONS 


Order Yours Today 


OFFER No. 1 


Two Centuries of Student Chris- 
tian Movements---Clarence 


Pp. Sie ww el 
The Intercollegian . . . . 1.00 
OFFER No. 2 
The Intercollegian . . . . $1.00 / Both for 
The Student World . . . . 1.50) $2.25 
OFFER No. 3 
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Two CENTURIES OF 
STUDENT CurRisTiAN MOVEMENTS 


* 


A Book Review by 
FRANCIS P. MILLER 


PR FESSOR SHEDD’S history of the work of the 
Student Christian Movements in America is one of the 
most satisfactory historical studies which | have read 
for some time. It is satisfactory primarily because of 
the accuracy with which it reflects the character and 
genius of the forces which it describes. Probably there 
is no man in America better qualified to do this than 
Professor Shedd. He has been so closely identified 
with the life of the Student Y. M. C. A. for the past 
twenty years, both as a member of its staff and as a 
trusted counsellor, that his writing is wholly an au- 
thentic expression of its inner spirit. 

There are many advantages in this fact, since it in- 
sures a degree of sympathetic understanding impossible 
for an outsider. Because Professor Shedd is so thor- 
oughly at home in the contemporary life of the Stu- 
dent Movement he is also uniquely qualified to trace 
the religious traditions out of which it has grown. Such 
intimacy of identification between the historian and the 
society which he describes has also its limitations. It 
means that he can seldom achieve sufficient detachment 
to provide an adequate critique of the period under 
review. 

From the factual standpoint, Professor Shedd’s 
study leaves nothing to be desired. Its wealth of in- 
formation about the origins of the Student Association 
Movement in this country will not only provide future 
historians with most of the relevant material but will 
also constitute an important contribution to the history 
of American religious life. 

The historical data assembled is so comprehensive 
that it would require a catalogue merely to list the in- 
teresting bits of material which enrich or modify com- 
monly accepted views. I will give three or four ex- 
amples of such material. There is the thrilling story 
of the existence of voluntary student religious socie- 
ties for nearly a century and a half before the Inter- 
collegiate Asociation Movement was organized. Then 
there is the account of the relationship of Luther D. 
Wishard to the development of the Student Y. M. C. A. 
movement. The record shows that Wishard not only 
was the organizing genius of the intercollegiate move- 
ment but that he determined the main lines of policy 
which were to guide its life for the next half century. 
It is equally refreshing to come upon the forgotten 
name and work of James B. Reynolds, the American 


Two CENTURIES OF 


StupeNntT CuristiAN MoveMENTs. By 
Clarence P. Shedd. 


Association Press. $3.00. 
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who played such an important part in the early de- 
velopment of the Student Christian Movements in 
Europe. Then comes the exciting day when John R. 
Mott, because of the pioneering work of Wishard, 
Ober and Reynolds, could bring their policy to its logi- 
cal conclusion in the organization of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. The fact that Wishard and 
Mott were dreaming of a world society of Christian 
students a generation before statesmen began haltingly 
to build a League of Nations is perhaps the greatest 
single monument to the work of the American Student 
Christian Movements. 

As a commentary upon the evangelical Protestant 
movement in the United States during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, this volume is most illuminat- 
ing. The history of the student movements until 1914 
reveals a complete divorce between American religion 
and American culture. Faith attempted to function in 
an absolute social vacuum. The Protestant religion had 
no interest in society. It was not even aware of so- 
ciety. It simply assumed it. The final form of society 
had been achieved, and there was little left to be done 
except to cultivate personal piety. It would be truer to 
say that this unawareness of the ethical problems of 
society on the part of religious people was not so much 
due to a divorce between religion and culture as to an 
identification of religion with culture. American cul- 
ture had absorbed the Protestant religion, and this ex- 
plains the absence in the latter of any sense of respon- 
sibility for judging American society or of proclaim- 
ing its need for fundamental transformation. 

One also is impressed in Professor Shedd’s study by 
the absence of interest prior to the World War in what 
was meant by the religious phrases used. The content 
of these phrases was assumed just as the structure of 
society was assumed. Thought is difficult under any 
circumstances. In times of social contentment it usu- 
ally disappears, and this actually happened in America 
toward the end of the nineteenth century. Continuing 
to repeat religious phrases which satisfied their emo- 
tional life men remained the while wholly oblivious to 
the meaning of these phrases for the concrete realities 
of the world in which they lived. 

The final chapter is a sketch of the transition period 
through which the Student Y. M. C. A. and the Stu- 
dent Y. W. C. A. are now going. Professor Shedd is 
confident that the principles on which the student As- 
sociations have been operating since the war are sound 
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and that the united student movement which is coming 
will be adequate to meet the needs of the new day. 
There are grounds for his confidence. Yet one is not 
justified in too much confidence, for the results of 
Professor Shedd’s research make one point quite clear. 
And that is that the mentality, the purposes and the 
methods which characterized the American Student 
Association Movement in the days before the war were 
part of a world which has gone. Is the present stu- 
dent movement sufficiently aware of what the Eternal 
Realities are to be able to adjust its purposes and 
methods to the needs of the new world that is coming 
into being? Only time and the faithfulness of its mem- 
bers can give an answer. 
a 


Perspective 


A MAN put the question to me, “But why Jesus? 
What have I to do with a person who died nearly two 
thousand years ago?” 

To be precise, this is the year A. D. 1935; but you 
do not need to be told what “‘A. D.” signifies. Jesus 
was at least significant enough to divide historical time 
into two parts, the old time before him and the new 
time after him. Clearly the age we live in, not to speak 
of earlier ones, can hardly be intelligible to us if we do 
not know something about Jesus. 

Nineteen hundred years seem a long time by com- 
parison with the span of a human life. But perhaps 
we are looking at it in a wrong perspective. No one 
knows when “man” emerged into this world; but it is 
a very conservative estimate that puts the appearance 
of man of the modern type in Europe at twelve or 
thirteen thousand years before the birth of Jesus Christ. 
Add to this the six or so thousand years of more or 
less known history. That gives us eighteen or nine- 
teen thousand years. So that the nineteen hundred 
years that have elapsed since Jesus lived on the earth 
are not much more than a tenth of the period in which 
the modern type of man has been abroad in the world. 
In this perspective, Moses and Plato are comparatively 
modern persons and Jesus is our contemporary. 

Besides, the importance of a person or an event does 
not depend upon a date. The signing of the Magna 
Carta happened six hundred years before the battle 
of Waterloo, but Magna Carta is much the more sig- 
nificant event of the two. The significance of events 
inheres in the “values” which they affirm and express. 
If I were to ask you to name a battle in Greek history, 
and you only knew one, I could guess at once which 
battle you would name. It would be Thermopyle. 
There were more important battles in a political or mili- 
tary sense than Thermopyle in the history of Greece, 
but Thermopyle stands in our minds as the sublime 
symbol of supreme loyalty and courage, values which 
are by common consent essential for the growth of 
moral personality. And it is just in this region of 
“values” that we are to look for the reason why the 
figure of Jesus still dominates the world and that we 
cannot get away from him.—From For THE KINGDOM 
or Gop, by Richard Roberts, D.D. ( Adapted.) 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Psychology and Life. By Leslie D. Weather- 
head. Abingdon. $2.00 


Preface to Action. By George E. G. Catlin. 
Macmillan. $3.00 


The alert leader of student religious work is always 
on the watch for materials providing new insights into 
the nature of human personality and of our complex 
society. Among the new books in these fields are two 
by English writers fairly well known on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

Leslie Weatherhead, Wesleyan minister, for years 
tas been trying to combine medicine, psychology, and 
religion. He is thoroughly convinced of the possibilities 
{ spiritual healing, when carried on with full knowl- 
edge of the scientific principles involved. In his latest 
book, Psychology and Life, he deals in popular vein 


with the causes of such mental disorders as the nervous 
breakdown, the inferiority complex, depression, phobias, 
and the like. For those familiar with this phase of 
psychology the only new element in this book is the 
way in which the Christian religion may be used to 
unravel mental tangles, not as a substitute for medical 
science but as a supplement. Mr. Weatherhead includes 
innumerable illustrative cases from his own experience 
in the ministry. He has the knack of stating his analy- 
sis of the mind in terms non-technical, without sacrifice 
of accuracy. The result is a book of considerable prac- 
tical value to those who are among, or deal with, “‘the 
wounded spirits of the world.” 

\ young professor of political science who is not 
given to sudden enthusiasms referred to a recent book 
by G. E. Catlin as the best analysis of contemporary 
political life available. Mr. Catlin, a political philos- 
opher of some renown in England, has written Preface 
to Action as a guide to those who prefer to think before 
they act, although he is well aware that political action 
is not guided wholly by rational considerations. 

Seldom has a modern treatise on political organiza- 
tion and social change given so much attention to 
religion. According to Mr. Catlin, “Twentieth century 
politics is becoming a conflict of religions.” Of con- 
ventional organized religion and its social influence he 
is severely critical. But in his analysis of human nature 
the religious impulse is one of the basic and permanent 
factors which must be taken into account in any political 
development. “The religious impulse by its very nature 
seems to require to satisfy itself by the formation of a 
brotherhood—a close brotherhood of persons moved by 
a like spirit.” The core of the religious impulse is this 
spirit of devotion to the community, a desire on the 
part of the individual for identification with that which 
is greater and more significant than himself. 

By this standard the religions of power in the western 
world today are Catholicism, Toryism, Fascism, and 
Communism. Each of these contemporary faiths Mr. 
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Catlin subjects to a searching analysis. Individualism 
and liberalism he rejects as entirely inadequate in a day 
of increasing mechanical and cultural interdependence. 
But any Communism which he accepts is nearer the 
model of Plato than of Lenin. He rails against the 
preoccupation with material interests which he believes 
to be as characteristic of America as of Russia, this 
“often idiotic optimism about what machinery or science 
can do.” On the other hand, Fascism is tied up with 
an outworn nationalism. In a brilliant comparison of 
“state,” “nation,” and “community” he makes a strong 
case for an international organization which, taking 
over the police function of the national state, will still 
provide for full cultural autonomy within the nation. 
The primary cause of war he believes to be the insist- 
ence upon the sovereignty of the national state. 


Mr. Catlin draws so fully upon philosophy and his- 
tory for his illustrations that the average American 
undergraduate will not read this book with ease. Yet 
there are so many flashes of insight and so sound is the 
reasoning, interspersed with wit, that Preface to Action 
is worthy of serious study. Mr. Catlin is realistic 
enough to point out that, in spite of serious application 
of rational principles to political change, it is quite 
likely that the course of history in the western world 
will move on by the red path of Fascism and Com- 
munism. Pau M. LIMBERT. 

New College. 

s 


Human Exploitation. By Norman Thomas 
Stokes, $2.75 


Mr. Thomas has marshalled a vast army of facts 
which form a damning indictment of the present social 
system in terms of human values. Maxwell Stewart, 
associate editor of the Nation, in a review of this book 
calls it a “handbook of injustice,” and again, “‘a social 
case study of American civilization.” Out of the wide 
experiences and personal investigations of the author 
and his associates, as well as the digestion of a mass of 
statistical data, are presented the facts of present-day 
exploitation in over a dozen spheres, such as farming, 
lumbering, housing, mining, power, factory work, child 
labor, women in industry, exploitation of the Negro, 
of the consumer, of the petit bourgeois, etc. 

The practical value of the book to students seems to 
be threefold. First, it provides a wealth of material 
on many phases of the social problems that are studied 
in campus discussion groups; a bibliography, arranged 
by chapters, furnishes additional help in the more inten- 
sive study of specific problems. Second, a thoughtful 
analysis of the facts should raise the whole question of 
the more or less parasitic relation of students in society ; 
campus discussion groups might well give serious atten- 
tion to the connection between their comparatively 
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privileged status in society and the conditions described. 
The third function of the book should be to cause stu- 
dents to think further about the dismal question, After 
graduation, what? 


Unfortunately, little attention is given to the basic 
causes and to what is to be done; these are hinted at, 
not expanded. The author does effectively attack the 
“golden age of capitalism” illusion. He says (p. xiii) : 


During the years of depression we have talked of pros- 
perity as if it were something to be recovered rather than 
something to be won The effect of such discussion 
tends . . . to strengthen the popular belief that capitalism 
had a golden age here in America during the gambling 
orgy of the twenties and that to recover it would be about 
all that a reasonable man could ask. 


The book should have a wide reading among college 
students. The appalling picture should serve to dissolve 
what little complacency is left. But it is becoming 
increasingly obvious that merely being occasionally 
shocked and stirred is too easy an escape for some 
who pay lip-service to the ideals of a better society. 
The vanguard of students who are determined that such 
shocking conditions must be made impossible increas- 
ingly will find their places in the ranks of those sections 
of society—the militant workers, farmers, and intellec- 
tuals—who are struggling actively against the system 
which Mr. Thomas has so vividly described. 


S. Clayton NEWMAN. 
Ohio State University. 
a 


Living Triumphantly. By Kirby Page. Farrar & 
Rinehart. $1.50 


Next in importance to the necessity of having a dynamic 
philosophy of life, students require facts about life and meth- 
ods through which to give expression to their ideals. The 
facts must be distilled from the dregs of propaganda and mis- 
representation that poison so much of our present-day informa- 
tion; the methods must give promise of some modicum of suc- 
cess so that frustration will not deaden the zeal for expression 
or quench the fire of youth. Kirby Page has met these require- 
ments in this his latest book. The philosophy of life is not 
new—it is that of Jesus of Nazareth—but the interpretation of 
that philosophy is rigorous and challenging. The facts are 
honest and well-documented; no one reading this book with 
care has any excuse for being ignorant of our main social and 
religious problems today. The methods are suggestive; they 
form the basis for a program of action, so that thoughtful and 
resourceful readers will not want for avenues of expression. 

Living Triumphantly is, in style and content, a companion 
to the author’s successful Living Creatively—judged by reli- 
gious leaders in colleges to be the most valuable of 436 books 
named as helps to students in discovering satisfactory religious 
insight and motivation. Frankly Christian and socialistic, the 
author examines the validity of a spiritual interpretation of the 
universe in a scientific age, finds it not to be denied or dis- 
carded, and offers an eight-point program for triumphant 
living. The power of the ideal of the Family of God is held 
before all who would attack the evils of capitalism, nationalism, 
militarism and racial exclusiveness; the facts about these evils 
and how they are to be met are presented; and stress is laid 
upon the utter necessity for worship and the sense of working 
joyously in coéperation with God. 

Two-thirds of the book is given to gleanings from the au- 
thor’s prodigious reading, and here are facts aplenty and in- 
spiration for the task. Apart from the value of the material 
presented, these 200 pages will serve as introduction to many 
of the best minds in religion and social thought, and the given 
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sources of the quotations will provide a reference library not 
soon to be exhausted in a search for truth and the means of 
attaining righteousness in personal and corporate life. We 
recommend this book for study, meditation, reference and dis- 
cussion and thank the author for making so vast a store of 
material available at so little cost. H. B. INGALLs. 
Northfield Seminary. 
a 


A Common Faith. By John Dewey. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $1.50 


In this brief volume (three Terry Lectures delivered last 
January at Yale) we have John Dewey’s clearest and most 
concise statement of his religious position. 

Put very briefly, this book is an outline of an attitude toward 
life that may be called religious. Dr. Dewey wants to liberate 
all the good things of life from the unfortunate association many 
of them have with religion as an institution and a dogma. “I 
am not proposing a religion, but rather the emancipation of ele- 
ments and outlooks that may be called religious.” The religious 
attitude is the only consequential factor. Central in this view 
is the setting of the natural and supernatural in distinct opposi- 
tion. The religions of history have relied upon some vague 
supernatural power (which has been only a guess that some- 
thing lay beyond the natural) and have disregarded the natural. 
In so doing, religion not only has placed a premium upon a 
guess but it has retarded progress through its disdain of the 
natural. With the advance of science and learning the super- 
natural has come to receive less and less attention. Faith in the 
preéxistence of justice and order in some distant realm (e. g., 
heaven in which all is perfect) is inferior to faith in the possi- 
bility of using forces at hand in nature to create here a better 
life. It is maintained that the common man has always had an 
implicit faith that has expressed itself in a religious attitude 
toward life, in reliance upon the supernatural and upon the 
potentialities resident in the present for building a better order 
of life. From this common store an explicit and militant faith 
needs to be built. 

From the Christian viewpoint, there are many points at which 
one necessarily takes issue—even while admitting that much 
theistic religion is such as here is described. Too, many Chris- 
tian theists will find a large measure of agreement with him 
in his claims for the natural. They will, however, insist that 
there is room for the Christian viewpoint largely within the 
range of what here is called the natural. Finally, we assume 
no such antithesis between faith as related to the here and now 
and as related to the ultimate or to God. For many the faith 
we have in God leads us to believe that new things are possible 
for the world that, lacking this faith in God, we would call im- 
possible for the world. 

Here is a challenging book for anyone who wants critically 
to examine the rational aspects of his own faith in the light of 
the reasoning of one who wants all the values for daily living 
that interest us without the presuppositions that we make. 

Hayes BEALL. 

Yale Divinity. 

“ 


Storm Clouds Over Asia. By Robert S. Pickens. 
Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50 


Orient and Occident. By Hans Kohn. John Day. 
$1.75 


Two books trying to throw light on the same social phe- 
nomena could hardly be more unlike. 

Mr. Pickens’ is exactly what Theodore Roosevelt in the 
preface says it is: “the vivid impressions of a correspondent 
trained to observe and analyse.” It is therefore superficial. 
It goes about on the surface of the ocean of world life, record- 
ing the waves, troughs, whitecaps, driftwood, buoys, lighthouses 
and ominous rocks which are the political data of world life, 
and shows practically no awareness of a destiny of history, 
steady and enduring, fathoms under the sea. It reads like the 
account of a vast game, in which personalities, and the intimate 
experiences for which alone personalities live, do not count. 
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It predicts imminent war in the tone of one who should say, 
“It’s going to be a hell of a show and I don’t want to go 
through it, but I may as well make up my mind to.” On the 
few occasions when Mr. Pickens examines motives or causes 
he seems to the present reviewer not to do so with enough 
depth. He recognizes, for instance, the economic causes of 
the present pains in Japanese society, but he pays more atten- 
tion to political and military manipulations. Deep below them 
he leaves unmentioned the essential poison of capitalism work- 
ing itself out in the body of its youngest victim. About Chris- 
tian missions in China and about Dr. Sun he writes a mixture 
of truth and innaccuracy which he ought to have thought out 
more clearly; and when he writes, “No sort of contract has 
any place in oriental thinking” and “The oriental has an ad- 
mirable capacity for solving such problems by blandly insisting 
that they do not exist,” he is using a two-edged weapon very 
carelessly. With these reservations the book is still worth 
reading for what it is—“the vivid impressions of a correspond- 
ent.” To give them solidity they greatly need a philosophy 
of history. 





Such a philosophy is expressed in the opening sentences of 
Dr. Kohn’s small and very readable book: “Mankind is slowly 
emerging into a unit. At the same time, the assimilation of 
historical stages . . . is sharpening the conflict between Orient 
and Occident.” For Dr. Kohn the conflict is never more than 
a passing phase of the “coming unity of mankind.” Over and 
over he presses in varying language this sense of a new social 
destiny. In Asia he sees “a new stage. . . ready for the drama 
of world history. ... On this stage a new era in human re- 
lations is beginning. ... A new type of man is originating, 
with a new attitude toward life.” To this new life the Orient 
will make its own contribution, but it can do so only “by vir- 
tue of being admitted to the brotherhood of mankind originat- 
ing from Europe.” “The progressive unification of the peoples 
of the earth ... is taking place before our eyes.” It is true 
there is an “inexpugnable individuality of man and of cultural 
systems,” but above it there is rising “an encompassing spiritual 
and social unity.” 

This book is enormously needed by most of us. It gives us 
perspective, sanity, a time-sense and (consequently) courage 
which many of us have lost while we have watched human 
unity splintering round us; and it makes us look pretty silly 
for our easy surrender to the nationalistic preoccupations of 
the day. For Christians it sets the world mission at a main 
junction of the highroads of the world as one of the few proj- 
ects already transcending boundaries, already in harmony with 
the society that is to be. It is of added interest that Dr. Kohn, 
a doctor of laws from Prague, is now a professor at Smith 
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